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Geographical Course. 


he Freshest, Best Graded, Most Beautiful, 
Ever Published. 


and Cheapest Geographies 


ao 


We have the pleasure of announcing the completi¢, o® ‘of the long- 
expected Geographical Series by WILLIAM SWIN TON, the well- 


known author of the Word-Book and Language Series, so popular in 
New-Fngland and throughout the country generally. This Series com- 
prises two books, of which the titles are given below. The “ Complete 
Course” is now ready for delivery, and the “Elementary Course” will be 
issued on or before September 1st. 


and as a Complete Shorter Course. 


2.—COMPLETE COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY: Parysical, 


State in the Union. 


1.—ELEMENTARY COURSE iN GEOGRAPHY : Designed as a Class-Book for lett sc and Intermediate. Grades, 


128 pages, 8vo. 


Designed as a Class-Book for Intermediate and Grammar Grades. 


$1.00 


Industrial, and Political ; with a Special Geography for each 
136 pp., 4 to. Price, $1.80 


Price, 


In the preparation of these books the author has displayed that same happy | 


combination of the philosophical and the practical, the same skill in selecting mate- 
rial, the same genius for arrangement, the same striking directness of statement, 
which have already won for him the title of the “foremost of living educational 
writers.” Moreover, he has not been content with making merely a skillful compi- 
lation ; he has in fact remodeled the subject of Geography in accordance with the 
most advanced methods now pursued in our leading cities, and has introduced fea- 
tures of such novelty and importance that the publication of these books must mark 
a new cra in geographical teaching. 

Of the characteristic features of Swinton’s Geographical Course, the more notice- 
able are recorded below. 


THE ELEMENTARY COURSE. 


The main objects of the Elementary Course are: 

1. To supply teachers with a detailed and workable guide in the difficult task 
of imparting oral instruction, thus making it the only text-book by means of which 
teachers of Primary classes can do the work marked out in the courses of study 
in our public schools. 


2. To combine the definiteness of the Recitation M.thod with the attractiveness 
of the Reading Method of studying the first elements of the subject, each page 
presenting a certain amount intended merely to be read, with another portion to 


be memorized. 
THE COMPLETE COURSE 


Presents the following admirable features : 


ORAL OUTLINES, carefully reviewing the first principles and making it 
a complete one-book course in Geography. 


Topical Outlines for Study, 


Special State Geography, 

Topical Reviews, 
«", Correspondence is solicited with reference to the introduction of these Geog- 
raphies. A copy of the “ELementary Greocrapuy ” will be mailed on receipt of 


50 cents, and of the “ ComMPLETE GEOGRAPHY ” on receipt of go cents, if desired for 
Specimen pages sent free on application. 


Industrial and Commercial Geography, 


Special State Maps, 
Relief Mars. 


examination with a view to introduction. 
|The usual discount for first introduction. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


For New-England, address 
G. B. DAMON, 32 Cornhill, Boston. 


New-York and Chicago. 
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YALE COLLEGE, 
Medical Department. 


The Collegiate year embraces a Spring Term and a Reg- 
ular Lecture Term in the Winter. The next Spring term 
begins March 4th, 1875, and closes July sst. The Spring term 
is a reading term, in which instruction is given chiefly by rec- 
itations. | Ponsa) term begins October 21st, 1*75. 

President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 

PROF ESSORS—Benj. Silliman, M.D., Genl. Chem. 
and Toxicol. S. G. Hubbard, M.D., Obstet. and Dis. of 
Wom.andChil. M. C. White, M.D., Hist. Path. and Mic. 
C. A. Lindsley, M.D., Mater. Med. and Therap. D. P. 
Smith, M.D., The. and Prac. Med. Fr. Bacon, M.D., 
Prine. and Prac. of Surg. L. J. Sanford, M.D., Anat. and 
Physiol. S. H. Bronson, M.D., Lecturer on Physiol. 


FEES. — Matriculation (annually), $5.00. Spring term, 
$60.00; Laboratory expenses, $10.00; Lecture term, $105.00: 
Demonstrator’s ticket, $5.00; Graduation fee, $25.00. For 
further information address C. A. LINDSLEY, Dean of the 
Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 1 


PULTE HOMEOPATHIC COLLEGE 


Corner Seventh and Mound Sts., 
CINCINNATI, 


The regular session 
commences Sept. j3oth 
and continues till the 
middie of February 
Special clinical course 
begins Sept. 15th. 

The special features 
of this College is the 
attention paid to C/in- 
ical Instruction—the 
sdvantages for which, 
LE? in Cincinnati, are un- 

urpassed. 


The expense to the 
student in attending 
lectures at the College 
is less than at any 
other institutron in the 
country offering equa 
= = advantages. 
For iuiormauon as to tees, erc., etc., address 
J. D. BUCK, M D., Registrar, 

303 Race Street, Cincinnati, O. 

Wa. Owens, M. D., Dean. 27m 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 


Columbia College, 
East 49th Street, NEW-YORK CITY. 


FACULTY. 


F, A. P. BARNARD, S. T. D., LL. D., Presipenr. 
T. Eggleston, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 
Francis L. Vinton, E.M., Mining and Civil Engineering. 
Cc. F. Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. and App. Chem. 

Chas. A. Joy, Ph.D., General C istry. 

Wun. G. Peck, LL.D., Mechanics and y- 
John H. Van Amringe, A.M., Mathematics. 

Ogden N. Rood, A.M., aN 

J. 8S. Newberry, M.D., LL.D., Geology and Paleontol. 
Frederick Stengel, German. 

Jules E. Loiseau, French. 


The plan of this School embraces five three-year courses for 
the Degree of Engineer of Mines or Bachelor of Philosophy, 
viz: — |. Civil Engineering; I1. Mining Engineering; 111. 
Metallurgy; 1V. Geology and Natural History; V. Analyt- 
ical and Applied Chemistry. There is a preparatory year for 
for the regular courses. Persons not can- 

tes for a ee may, by special arrangement, pursue any 
ination. 

the fee for the full instruc- 
tion, use tories, apparatus, chemicals, drawing-room, 
and students’ collection of minerals. is $200 per annum. For 

ial students in Chemistry and Assaying. the fee is $200. 

pecial students in Assaying are admitted for two months for 

a fee of $50. Pecuniary aid extended to those not able to 
meet the expenses of the School. 


For further information and for catalogues, apply to DR. 


THE 


Franklin Series 


OF 
READERS. 


THE 


HANDSOME ST, 


THE 


BEST. 


Please send for sample pages and testimonials. 


BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 


19 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


WALTON’S 
Standard Series of Arithmetics. 


This Series of Arithmetics consists of three Books, viz: 


The Illustrative Practical Arithmetic ; 
The Intellectual Arithmetic ; 

The Pictorial Primary Arithmetic. 
These Books present the subjects taught by a concise and 
NATURAL METHOD. 


They abound in practical applications fresh from the actual 
business life of to-day. 


BREWER & TILESTON, Pxélishers, 
22 47 Franklin St., Boston. 


The Favorite School Text-Books. 


OWPERTHWAL T & C0.'8 
Epnucarionat Series. 


Catalogues FREE.—Liberal terms for Intro- 
duction, and in Exchange for old Books in use. 


JAMES A. BOWEN, \ New England Agents, 
WALTER H. FAUNCE,5 39 Brattle St., Boston. 


A New Candidate. 


Sampson's Examination Record, ror Pustic anp 
Private SCHOOLS, shows the results of all examinations, and 
summary of Tarainess, Presence, Absence, and Deportment, 
'n tabular and comprehensive form. 

Bound in stiff covers. Sample pages gratis; sample copy, 
post-paid, 50 cents. 

BOSTWICK & C@O., Publishers, 


C. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. 1 


26 m COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Bellevue Hospital 


CITY OF NEW YORK. 
SESSIONS OF 1875--’76. 


a Summer Session. Tt EL AkY AUTUMNAL TERM for 1875-1876 will 

September 15, 1*75, and continue until the opening of the Regular Session. Dariag the Preliminary Teron citi 

ileal and didactic lectures will be ety in precisely the same number and order as in the ar 
will commence on Wednesday, September 29, 1875, and end about the rst of 

FACULTY. 
ISAAC E. TAYLOR, M.D., 
Diseases of Women and Children, and President of the College. 


Session. [THE REGULAR SESSIO 
March, 1876. 


Emeritus Protessor of Obstetrics and 
JAMES R. WOOD, M.D., LL.D., 
Emeritus Professor of Surgery. 
AUSTIN FLINT, M.D., 
Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine and 
Clinical Medicine. 


W. H. VAN BUREN, M.D, 

Professor of Principles and Practice of Surgery with Diseases 
of Genito-Urinary System and Clinical Surgery. 
LEWIS A. SAYRE. M.D., 

Professor of Orthopedic Surgery, Fractures and Disloca- 

tions, and Clinical Surgery. 
ALEXANDER B. MOTT, M.D., 
of Clinical and Operative Surgery. 


R. OGDEN DOREMUS, M D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology. 
Professors of Special Departments, Ete. 


HENRY D. NOYES, M D. 


Professor of Uphthalmology and Prof. of Dermatol., and Adjunct to Chair of Princ. of Surg. 
JOHN P. GRAY, M.D., EDWARD G. JANEWAY, M.D, 
Prot. of Psychological Medicine and Medi 1 Juri (Demon- 
FEES FOR THE REGULAR SESSION. 
Preliminary and Regular Term, inchading Clinica! Lectanes........ 
urator’s Ticket (including material for dissection)... 


For the Annual Circular and Catalogue, givi lations 
of the College, 


Pror. AUSTIN FLINT, 


Medical College, 


liminary Autumnal Term, the Regular Winter Session, 


FORDYCE BARKER, M.D., 
Professor of Clinical Midwifery and Diseases of Women. 


WILLIAM T. LUSK, M.D., 
Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Chil- 
dren and Clinical Midwifery. 
EDMUND R. PEASLEE, M.D., LL.C., 
Professor of 
EDWARD G. JA EWAY M D 
Lecturer on Materia Medica and Therapeut. and Clin. Med. 
AUSTIN FLINT, Jr., M.D., 
Professor of Physiology and Physiological Anatomy, and 
etary of the Faculty. 
ALPHEUS B. CROSBY, Dg 


Hospital Medical College. 27m 


of Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy. 


EDWARD L. KEYS M.D., 


30 00 
for graduation, and other information address the Secretary 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 


E. H. CAPEN, President, 
COLLEGE HILL, MASS. 


Offers superior inducements to young men seeking a thorough 
Classical or Scientific education. Its location (within fifteen 
minutes of Boston by rail) combines the cultivating influences 
of the city and the retirement of the country. In each depart- 
ment the student is under the immediate instruction of an 
experienced professor. 


Representative Booksellers 


NEW ENGLAND. 


[/n this column we give a list of Booksellers in various 
parts of New England to whom any Teacher may send 
Sor any book desired and know that the order will receive 
prompt attention, or of whom they may buy books or school 
suppites in person and be sure of able dealing and the 

st terms. ‘ 


Expenses moderate. Most liberal aid to needy student 
by scholarships and gratuities. Ne one:f correct and stu- 
dious habits need fear being obliged to relinquish his course 
for lack of pecuniary resources. 

Four courses of study are offered— 


Pw we Academic course of four years for the degree 
ot Engineering course of three years for the degree 


z,. Philosophical course of two years for the degree 
A Theological course (Tufts Divinity School) of three 
= a graduates, four for all others, for the degree 
Requirements for admission, the usual standard of New- 
England Colleges. 
Examinations for admission, June 24th and Sept. 7th. 
For Catalogue or additional particulars address 
Pror. CHAS. E. FAY, Sec’y, 
College Hill, Mass. 


CONNECTICUT 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 

The term opens on Monday, Sept. 6, 1875. The full 
course of study occupies two years. A Si jal class in 
Drawing, from the beginning of the term tll the Thanks- 
giving recess, under the instruction of Miss Browning, late 
a.student in the South Kensington Museum of London, 
will furnish the teachers of Connecticut an excellent oppor- 
tunity to enter upon the study of this important art. 

For catalogue, at New britain, 

27 I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


RHODE ISLAND 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R I. 


Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1875 

Regular course of study two years. 
Spaues and Advanced Course has been established fo: 

special classes of students 

Apphcants for admission must be at least sixteen years 0° 
ige, and must declare their intention of teaching in the pub- 
ic schools of Rhode Island. 

Address, for Circular or information, 

J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
Or T B. Stocxwa tt, C. P. S., 
Providence, R I. 


FORBRIGER’S 
Drawing ‘Tablets, 


Prepared by Arthur Forbriger. 
Supt. of Drawing in the Public Schools in Cincinnati, Ohio 


MONROE'S Readers and Spellers, Ne. 1 to 4 No. 5 to 7 
WARREN'S New Geographies, For Primary Grades. For Gram. High Schools. 
HAGAR'S Mathematical Series, | No. Tablets,...... 15 cents each. 


Send for sample sheets and Circulars. 
25 STROBRIDGE & CO, Publi-hers, Cincinnati. 


Philosophical Apparatus. 


The Revenue Laws ef the United States permit the free 
importation of Apparatus by any school or college, and con- 
sequently all instruments that require much manual labor can 
be imported at less cost than they can be manufactured in 
this country; such, however, as are made in large degree by 
machinery can be made now at less than cost of importation, 
and of equal or superior quality. 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS 


Have decided to confine their manufacture principally to the 
latter class, and have made business arrangements with sev- 
eral of the first makers in Europe, including BrowninG, 
Kognic, and others, by which they will be able to fill orders 
from Celleges and Schools on the most favorable terms, 
either of their own manufacture so far as the articles can be 
produced at less or equal cost, or by importing such as can 
be imported at a less price. 

No Instruments will be made or sold by them that are not 
of thoroughly good quality and construction, and they feel 
sure that purchasers will find these advantages in ordering 
through them. 

They have lately made improvements in INDUCTION 
COILS, reducing the prices to the following, viz : 


For 1-inch $45.00 
For 2-inch 65.00 
For 4-inch Spark.................... 135.00 
Also their patent HOLTZ MACHINES, prices reduced to: 
For 14-inch Plate................... $40.00 
For 16-inch Plate...............+... 45.00 


Catalogues, descriptions, and terms will be furnished on 
application. E. 8. RITCHIE & SUNS, 

Manufactory in Brockline, Mass. 

Office in Boston, 150 Tremont Street ;— Hours between 
to:00 and 12:00 A. Mm 


Misfit Carpets! 
Good Second-hand and Misfit English Brussels, Three-Ply, 


and Ingrain Carpets, Oil Cloths, Matti &c. 
very cheap, at the ol 


112 Fulton St., New York, 


SIDE ENTRANCE. 
Sent to any part of the United States, free of charge. 


URNS’ 


Used in the Public 


Bi Aa Schools, New York. 
si. PHO 


NIC 


33 Park SHORT- 


EE & SHEPARD, 
41—45 Franklin Street, Boston, 
Have the largest assortment in New England of School and 
College Text-Books, and Books in the various departments 
of Literature, Science, and Art. Special attention given to 
furnishing libraries and to books for students and teachers of 
all grades, who are invited to call and examine. 23 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 (late 219) Washington and 10 Bromfield 
Streets, Boston, 

Offer a large and complete assortment of Text-Books, and 
Books in various departments of Literature. Prompt and 
careful attention given to orders, and correspondence is so- 
‘icited. Stationery of all kinds at lowest rates. Our store is 
Headquarters in New England for the valuable School and 
( ollege Text-Books of Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 23 


NIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 
32 Cornhill, Boston, 
New-England Agents for AMERICAN EpuCATIONAL SERIES 
published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 

We supply the above publications to Teachers and school 
officers for introduction or examination, at lowest rates; 
also all articles in the School Book and Stationery line. 
Send for our complete catalogue. 23 


ICHOLS & HALL, 


32 Bromfield Str-et, Boston. 
School and Miscellaneous Books, and Staple Stationery. 


BANGS WILLIAMS & CO,, 
° 52 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. 
23 


Correspondence and a visit soliciied. 


UTTLE & CO., 
Rutland, Vt. 
Supply Vt. Teachers. Send for 10 p. illus. catalogue /ree. 


OOKXKBUYERS will find their orders 
executed with intelligence and promptness by GEO. 
E. STEVENS & CO., Booksellers, Cincinnati, O. 
Letters of enquiry as to prices, etc., are invited. Any books 
wiil be carefuliy ‘forwarded on receipt of the advertised price. 


Agents Wanted. 
Agents Wanted for a New Book : 
PRESENT CONFLICT 


Of Science with Religion; 


Or, “ Modern Skepticism Met on its Own Ground.” A book 
for the times. The vital question of the day. A subject of 
he most int and deepest interest. The final contest. 
Che bible triumphs gloriously. Address 


18 =P, W. ZIEGLER & O0., 518 Arch 8t., Philad’a. 
MINERALS, FOSSILS, &c. 


A collection of 560 very fine speci- 
INERALS mens, arranged and cataiogued, for 
One Hundred Dollars. 
BREWSTER & KNOWLTON, 
21 Natural History Store, 18 Arch Street, Boston. 


OLLECTIONS OF INSECTS for Sale. 
Smail collections of native Insects, illustrating the sub- 
orders, etc. Carefully prepared for the use of Teachers, and 
mounted in an 8x10 inch case with glass top. Fifteen spec- 
umens for $1.50. Special rates for larger collections. 
21 WALTER HOXIE, Ranpotpn, Mass. 


NE BRYANT CELESTIAL INDICATOR, 
new, will be sold for ®20. Manufacturer’s price, $25. 
Address A. B. C., care V. £. Fournal of Education. 


ARD’S CASTS.—\1 offer for sale one set of the 
Acapemy Series of Prof. H. A. Ward’s celebrated 
Casts of Fossils. The collection is complete and is perfect in 
every respect. The best cer and Schools of the country 
have these casts of Prof. Ward in their museums. This set 
will be sold at a bargain. It is a rare opportunity for some 
School to secure this valuable lot of casts. Prof. Ward's 
rice for the same is $300. See his catalogue. Address 
OSSIL, Box 314, Boston, Mass. 17 


SCIENTIFIC AND IMPORTED BOOKS. 


B WESTERMANN & CO 534 Broadway, NEW 
« YORK CITY, have just issued a new edition of their 
PHILOLOGICAL CATALOGUE, 
containing all the leading series of Greek and Latin CLAs- 
sics, best Books and Maps on ANciENT GEOGRAPHY, His- 
ToRY, ARCHAOLOGY, COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY ; GREEK, 
Latin, ORIENTAL, GERMANIC, ROMANCE, SLAVE _and Mis- 
page nope LanGuaGes. Octavo, 65 pages. ill be sent 

on recei 12 cents in postage stamps. 

This Catalogue, compiled with t care and based on 
many years’ experience in Forei %k Trade, will prove to 
be a most useful and indlepenaabie Guide for every Philolog- 
ical scholar and librarv. 5 


W. CHRISTERN, Foreign Bookseller and Im- 

* porter University Place, NEW YORK. Large 

assortment of iliscellaneous Literature, School Beoks. etc. 

Catalogues on special branches sent on application. Monthly 

Bulletin of European Literature, 25 cts. per annum for post- 

age. Agent for Revue des deux Mondes, and all the princi- 
eriodicals. 


val 
SOCIETY REGALIA, dc. 


Jon F. LUTHER, 79 Nassau Street, NEW YOR 
i and manufacturer of all kinds of Society Pins a 
Badges. Secret Society, Base Ball, Boating, and Sporting 
uperior work- 
ices lower than the lowest. Estimates and 


manship, and 
designs furni Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
Samples of College work always on hand. 26 


FLOWER OBJECT-LESSONS ; 


Or, First Lessons in Botany. From the French 
M. Emm. Le Maout. $5 pages, 47 wood cuts ; cloth bind- 


ing, price 65 cts. For sale by translator, Miss A. L. Pacs, 


Danvers, Mass., who will supply teachers and —. 


HAND. | 


th sample copies on receipt of 50 cents. 
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NEW-ENGLAND 
JOURNAL EDUCATION. 


Volume II. Boston, Mass., J uly 24, 1875. Number 4. 
ete sien CONTENTS. . the coérdinate work of school supervision. In our ex-|consistent with due subordination to a common system. 
Organization of School Faculties; by Samuel Eliot, LL.D......... ..1."%g| perience school-officers have only been too willing to| They call me absolute,” said the Russian Emperor 


Wellesley College..++ 


LANGUAGE: 


EDITORIAL - 


D1ALoGuUES AND ENTERTAINMENTS: 


Lirtle ruant; by M. B. we 56 
Colleges ses 58 


Foreign 


SmiTtH COLLEGE, Northampton, Mass., endowed by 
Miss Smith for the higher education of women, was ded- 
icated July 14. Northampton obtained a charter for a 
“ Queen’s College,” in1762, and, with poetic justice, this 
new institution is devoted to the education of the queens 
of society. By the provisions of the will, the trustees are 
bound to furnish young women, as far as in their power, 
the “means and facilities for education equal to those 
which are afforded in our colleges to young men.” 
President Seelye’s inaugural sets forth the peculiar fea- 
tures of Smith College to be, first, the requisites for ad- 
mission to be equal to those which have been found es- 
sential and practicable in male colleges ; second, to 
make the length of the college course and its require- 
ments the same as those of Yale, Harvard, or Amherst ; 
third, render the classical and mathematical training 
identical to that given to young men. The president 
claims that such an education, identical in its aims and 
methods, will not unsex woman, nor deprive her of her 
charms, but on the other hand will fit her the better for 
home and society. The new president thinks that the 
regular routine of college work will not be injurious to 
female health, but brings severe charges against cram- 
ming for special examinations, working for prizes, and 
preparing for public exhibitions, and the dissipation of 
balls, parties, and fashionable amusements, with perni- 
cious reading, as the sources of the ills which student- 
flesh is heir to. 


A CAREFUL reading of Dr. Eliot’s paper on “ School 
Faculties ” convinces us that it contains more original 
and suggestive thought than is usually presented in an in- 
stitute paper ; and if it does not revolutionize the whole 
plan of school-supervision, it will at least lead to a re- 
vision of the methods of carrying on this important de- 
partment. While all good teachers have, and will con- 
tinue to exercise, an influence in shaping the school 
régime, it is more than proper that they should have a 
rightful and recognized authority in the direction of 
school affairs, upon which their own and their pupils’ 
successes or failurcs so largely depend. We believe 
that every intelligent school-officer welcomes the advice, 
the suggestion, and the criticism which come from an 
honest, intelligent, and independent teacher. At the 
same time the teacher might not feel at liberty to give 
his opinion, unasked, and even then might hesitate if 
he felt that it would have but little weight in the mind 
of one not well conversant with the interior work of the 
school, or of one who might feel that such suggestions 
were asked or offered in a patronizing spirit, alike de- 
structive to truth, honesty, and honor in all positions in 
life. Most school-officers will recognize the justice of 
Dr. Eliot’s arguments, but the difficulty of the adoption 
of his plans does not rest with school-officers alone. In 
tvo many cases the teachers are utterly incompetent for 


grant teachers the extra burdens which such responsi- 
bility would impose, but the teacher in such cases would 
prefer the shelter of higher authority in all matters 
which claimed independent thought and action, rather 
than the personal assumption of the added duties which 
such a position would bring. This obstacle, however, 


s6|is rapidly giving away, under the elevating influences 


which are at work upon the candidate for teachership. 


Organization of School Faculties. 


BY SAMUEL ELIOT, LL.D. 


[Read before the American Institute of Instruction, at Providence.] 

If there is one thing above all others on which teach- 
ers are agreed, it is the value of the personal element in 
teaching. Everybody admits that the influence of the 
man or the woman upon the boy and the girl transcends 
all impressions of books or systems. Before these can 
act—before a book can make its mark, or a system work 
out its results, the breath of life must enter them from 
the living mind. Mind alone trains mind, character 
alone forms character ; and whatever be the instruments 
through which they are felt, they, and they only, are 
really felt. 

Do we who are, or ought to be, exerting this influ- 
ence, appreciate its effect upon ourselves? We cannot 
move others without being moved. We cannot stir our 
pupils to new thoughts or hard effort without feeling the 
returning impulse from them. To see their cyes 
brighten, is to have a new vision of our own. To watch 
their nature as it grows, is to grow with them. I donot 
mean hereby that sympathy with them, like sympathy 
with any who surround us, sets back from those who re- 
ceive it to those who give it. I mean more than this 
The early impressions made upon others reacts upon 
ourselves, and helps us, in proportion as they are helped, 
to clearer views and better lives. 

For the sake of the teacher, therefore, as well as of 
the taught, this personal influence should have free 
play. Whatever contracts it, is a two-fold contraction 
to him. It limits his action upon his pupils ; it limits 
their action upon him. To them it leaves very little 
action possible. Such as comes with groping through 
a lesson, the darkness sometimes lifting, but soon clos- 
ing in again, one’s steps all uncertain, and one’s ends 
all unknown,—this activity, indeed, remains, but in nine 
cases out of ten it might as well cease for all the good 
that comes of it. 

Fortunately for our schools, and for all belonging to 
them, there are no fatal obstacles in the way of the per- 
sonal element in teaching. Our committees favor it, 
our teachers practice it, and our pupils profit by it; 
every one profits by it more or less, according to his 
opportunities. Yet, much as we think of it, we do not 
imagine it to be as full or as powerful as it might be. 
Indeed, the more we think of it, the less shall we be 
satisfied with its development. Potentially, it is the 
lever to move the school-world ; actually, it moves only 
this spot or that, and the great mass stands still. Is it 
because of obstacles which, though not as serious as 
they might be, are yet serious enough to require careful 
consideration? Let us think over some of them. 

To make himself thoroughly felt, the teacher must be 
in possession of all the powers natural to his office. His 
mastery of the plan he is to work by, his control of the 
instruments he is to work with, his direction of courses 
and methods, ought to be as nearly independeut as is 


Alexander to an English Quaker who was urging some 
great measure upon him, “ but I have little power to do 
what I see to be right.” Teachers are not absolute, 
and ought not to be ; but they ought to have a great 
deal of power to do what they think right. Anything 
that takes this power from them, or lessens it to a de- 
gree at all approaching powerlessness, is a wrong to 
them, and to all connected with them. It has the 
direct effect of fretting them—perhaps of discouraging 
them ; it has the indirect effect of lowering their stand- 
ards, and making them contented with being on good 
terms with those above them, or those below them. 
When popularity, so called, takes the place of independ- 
ence, the teacher is doomed. What, then, are the func- 
tions to which he is entitled ? 


The management of schools is easily divisible into 
the administrative and the educational. Under the 
first head come the establishment of schools, the erec- 
tion of school-buildings, the election and payment of 
teachers and others in school-service. These are mat- 
ters in which teachers, as such, are not concerned —in- 
deed, not entitled to handle. They belong to adminis- 
trative bodies, municipal or school boards, according to 
the laws or usages of different communities. Under 
the second head—the educational—come instruction 
and discipline in all their relations, courses and exer- 
cises, studies and text-books, examinations, terms and 
vacations. the care of scholars, individually, and in 
all the detail which individual treatment involves. 
These are personal matters, every onc of them, enter- 
ing into the character and lives of both teacher and 
pupil, and demanding a personal consideration which 
administrative boards are generally unfitted to attempt. 
Habitually and necessarily absent from the schools, un- 
acquainted with many of the teachers and most of the 
scholars, they are but poorly qualified to deal with in- 
terests requiring a degree of familiarity which they can 
seldom attain. One must be on the spot, in the midst 
of teachers and learners, looking them in the face, fol- 
lowing their labors from day to day, understanding their 
strong points and their weak oncs, before he can suc- 
ceed in laying out or executing a thoroughly good sys- 
tem of school-education. This is not to be done at a 
distance, however well-disposed or well-trained the 
members of a committee or board may be. A good 
pilot does not steer his ship from the shore: he comes 
aboard, stands with the captain and the crew, watches 
the sails as they fill, and the prow as it turns, before he 
can lay a strong and steady hand upon the helm. 

Something of this incongruity between the constitu- 
tion and the action of school committees has long been 
provided against. Sensible that they could not really 
fulfil the educational duty assigned to them, our com- 
mittees have transferred more or less of it to superin- 
tendents or commissioners, chosen, as a general rule, 
from the teachers of their districts, and bringing the 
experience and sympathy acquired in teaching to bear 
upon the work intrusted to them. The trust has been 
nobly discharged. From one side of the country to the 
other, a long line of improvements in old institutions, 
mingling with institutions altogether new, bears witness 
to the school-superintendence of the last quarter of a 
century. It shows the wisdom of calling upon teachers 
to do teachers’ work ; it proves that education needs 
exactly what every great interest needs, namely: the 
practical efficiency of those who have been trained in it, 


and who can turn their training to its advantage. 
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But while confessing our obligations to the superin- 
tendents who have labored in our behalf, it is not un- 
grateful in us to doubt their being equal to the educa- 
tional management of the schools in its completeness. 
In becoming superintendents, they cease to be teachers ; 
they are no longer on the same ground where they 
stood before, and where, as I have ventured to assert, it 
is best for our educational managers to stand. They 
are in an office whose functions are not rarely educa- 
tional, but largely administrative ; and though they have 
shown themselves thoroughly competent to do what 
they have had to do, they have not had to do some oi 
the things which our schools need to have done. From 
the very nature of the case—from the two-fold charac- 
ter of the labors committed to th m—from the fact that 
they are administrators as well as educators, they are, 
at least to some extent, disqualified for the purely edu- 
cational details of which teachers, and teachers alone, 
are the natural masters. It is therefore to teachers that 
I would have these details transferred. 

Can we persuade our school committecs to transfer 
them? Why not? There is an example for them to 
follow, and one which has worked well for generations 
in another sphere of education. The corporations and 
trustees of our colleges have been content with admin- 
istrative authority ; they have confined themselves to 
the material interests of their institutions, to the 
finances, the buildings, and the appointments, which 
they have found a very sufficient charge. With the 
cares of education, general or particular, they have had 
neither inclination nor leisure to interfere, except in ap- 
proving measures originated among the teachers, or in 

sending visiting committees upon shadowy rcunds of 
inspection. The college teacher is allowed to teach in 
the fullest sense. He and his associates in the faculty 
lay out the broad lines, and then fill them in with all 
desirable light and shade. It is for him and them to 
determine on what terms students shall be received and 
retained, through what pursuits they shall be carried 
forward, what books they shall use, what laws they shall 
keep, what honors shall be given, or what denied. 
Thus his office includes all the powers which he consid- 
ers requisite to its efficiency. He has no fear of being 
hampered in it, no misgiving that his experience will be 
wasted, no feeling that, do what he will, his work is 
never done. 

Why should not school teachers be equally free? 
Why should not the confidence of their committces ii 
them be equally generous? I can conceive of but one 
reason to the contrary, and that merely of organization. 
- A college is an independent unit. A school in ow 
public system is not. It is one of a series, linked wit] 
others of the same kind, if not of the same degree, anc 
it cannot be separated from them without mortal injury. 
We cannot, therefore, give the educational control of a 
school to its own teachers exclusively. We cannot cali 
them, like the professors of a college, to a faculty o: 
their own. Independence of that sort would be nc 
boon to them, or to the system of which they form a 
part ; it would be not so much independence as isola- 
tion, soon to be followed by decline. Neither would ii 
be practicable, in treating the schools of a district o1 
city as one, to turn the whole body of their teachers intc 
a faculty for ail the schools. This would at once prove 
unwieldy and useless. To such management as thi: 
the present system would be a thousand times preferable. 

But there is an organization, I think, under whicl. 
the schools would be kept together, even more closely; 
than they now are, and managed, educationally, witl. 
much greater efficiency. 

The teachers, as a body, might be allowed to nomi- 
nate some of their number as their representative, and 
from those nominated the school committee might elect 
not less than ten or more than twenty, to form a school 
faculty. Wherever annual elections of teachers could 
be dispensed with, the members of the faculty might be 
appointed to serve for at least three years, one-third re- 

trig every year. This would insure permanence to 


the faculty, and yet give an opportunity to call in 
new members and keep up the interest and confidence 
of the entire body of teachers. The faculty would bear 
the same relation to the school committee as is borne 
by a college faculty to a board of trustees. If its chair- 
man were the superintendent of schools, he would be in 
a position to assist its work and to connect it with the 
work of the school committee. It would sustain a rela- 
tion to the schools and their members like that of a col- 
lege faculty to the professors and students of its institu- 
tion. It would have authority over instruction and dis- 
cipline in all their parts. It would decide upon the in- 
troduction of new branches and the lopping of old ones, 
the expansion and contraction of studies, the choice of 
books, instruments, and methods, the standards of ad- 
mission and promotion, rewards and punishments, hours, 
sessions, and holidays—in short, the daily life of the 
school from month to month, and year to year, subject 
at all times to the supervision of the committee and re- 
sponsible for executing the rules adopted by that body, 
the faculty would be held, as it should be, to a faithful 
discharge of its trust. It would have a coordinate, not 
supreme, authority. The higher powers of the commit- 
tee would be undisturbed, and exercised within their 
appropriate sphere, they would be trusted as well as 
obeyed. 

Let us take one or two subjects as tests of the organ- 
ization which we are considering. Suppose the studies 
of the schools were under the control of a school fac- 
ulty ; what would follow? What change for the better 
might reasonably be anticipated ? I think that, after com- 
paring notes, and bringing their experience and that of 
the teachers whom they represented to a focus, it would 

be plain enough to them that our school courses could 

be improved. Some general principles would be taken 

as a foundation ; such, for instance, as teaching in the 

early years whatever the majority of our children 

most need, leaving to the later years to meet the wants 
of the minority. Teachers know better than others, and 

public-school teachers better than other teachers, that 

children need to be graded not only according to their 
capacities, but also according to their opportunities ; 
ihat some pupils are for a year only, most of them for 
a few years at the best, and that every moment of this 
stinted training is to be husbunded. Could teachers 
be united or represented in a faculty, and allowed to 
carry out their convictions, they would soon transfer 
some of the studies of the higher schools to the lower, 

in a more elementary form ; for they know that thou- 
sands of children in the lower schools will not pass into 

he higher, and that what they do not learn where they 

ire will never be learned elsewhere. Another general 
drinciple will be the basis of other changes. Teachers, 

ind teachers in public schools especially, see daily 

roofs of the necessity of continuing a study when once 

yegun. If it isa branch connccted with other branches. 

30 that the later growth depends upon the vitality of 
-he earlier, then there is all the more reason for taking 
care that the earlier is kept in thoroughly good condi- 
ion. Such a study as reading, for example, would 
aever be crowded out of a higher course by any thought- 
ul teachers. They would be thankful to have it well 
segun in the lower, but the better the beyinning the 
detter still they would think the continuance should be : 
cor they know how their pupils mature, and how matu- 
city calls for additional exercise in such pursuits as de- 
gend upon it for any degree of perfection. The olde1 
-he boy or the girl, the more widely and thoroughly 
-rained in other things, the better readers they may be- 
come, if they are kept at reading in their schools. Noi 
can there be a teacher to shrink from such instruction 
as this, knowing how important an acquisition it is tc 
every period and in every circumstance of life—how it 
may make success more successful, how it may soften 
failure, minister to sickness and suffering, and help us 
in almost every effort to help others or ourselves. Such 
general principles might be multiplied. They are fa- 


miliar, however, to those whom I address, and it is 


‘their very familiarity which makes one confident that 
teachers would readily act upon them in laying out the 
studies of our schools. 

Closely connected with studies are the examinations 
which we have to hold in them. Here, too, teachers, if 
left to themselves, would at least attempt scme altera- 
tions. They are aware how little confidence can be 
placed in an examination as the test of individual 
pupils ; how often it brings audacious ignorance to the 
frcn: ; how often it leaves modest knowledge in the 
background. They know how simply, as well as how 
carefully, papers should be prepared ; how the thought 
as well as the memory of the scholar is to be tried; 
how his work or hers is to be judged ; through what 
errors on the surface the truth at the bottom is to be 
reached ; by what scales the mind in the answers, as 
well as the answers themselves, is to be weighed. 
Teachers can decide, moreover, better than others as 
to the times and seasons of examination, the day on 
which it should begin, the day to which it should con- 
tinue. More, far more, depends upon fixing the right 
date, and taking the proper number of hours for exam- 
inations, than any but actual teachers would readily be- 
lieve. To them, therefore, examinations might be com- 
mitted more trustfully than has been the wont iu public 
schools. 

Some broad and beneficent results would follow the 
organization of school faculties. A greater unity would 
be promoted among our schools. Instead of being left 
to themselves, school by school, or grade by grade, they 
would be moulded into a common system. Their close 
connection would give them the same advantages which 
have been derived throughout the whole range of edu- 
cation from the comparative harmony of these latter 
days. Nothing has given our higher institutions a 
greater efficiency, or a stronger hold upon public opinion, 
than their confessed relations to the institutions below 
them. We are interestirg oursel\es as a people more 
and more in the universities of the country, not for the 
sake of the universities alone, but for that of the colleges 
and schools to which they minister, down to the very 
lowest grade. And as the universities gain by their 
affiliation with the schools, so the schools gain by thcirs 
with the universities ; and in nothing more than in sce- 
ing that their cause is one. Just in the same way will 
the schools profit among themselves by Icarning that 
they are all sisters of the same family, one older, an- 
other younger; one learning the alphabet, another 
studying the stars, but each bound to the other, each 
ministering to the other in ways as multiple and yet as 
single as the human mind. Such, I believe, will be one 
of the consequences, if the representatives of our 
schools are gathered at the same board and intrusted 
with the same charge. 

Another, will be the increased stability of teachers in 
‘heir calling. Just asa college professor is encouraged 
to stay where he is, by feeling that he possesses the 
powers proper to his professorship, so the school 
teacher will be kept in his place by its being properly 
constituted. The rolling-stone period is passing away. 
[t needs but a few well-directed measures to end it al- 
together ; and one of these is making the teacher’s office 
complete. This is particularly true of our women 
teachers. We find fault with them sometimes for being 
in the schools at all—sometimes for staying there so 
short a time ; and yet what would the schools be without 
them? When I witness, as I do every day in term- 
-ime, the self-denying labors of women who teach, their 
leadership and their capacity to do their work to its 
utmost, I wish I could give them some of the power 
that I have—more indeed than I have—in the educa- 
tional work which owes so much to their devotion. 
Let them be represented ; let them be representatives in 
our school faculties, if we have any, and the faculties 
and the schools will be gainers every way. 

_ But the great result of all which I should hope for, were 
school faculties organized, would be the increase of pcr- 
sonal influence. Freed from restraints unnecessarily put 
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upon them, not only seeing what should be done, but 
able to do it—more efficient, more hopeful, more spon- 
taneous, our teachers, men or women, would act with 
fresh energy. Each one of them would have a fairer 
field, and cach, I believe, would sow it more boldly, to 
reap from it more abundantly. I have not been plead- 
ing for their prerogative, but for their influence. To 
clear the way for this is to clear the way for a better 
education than our schools have yet given. The teach- 
er’s right is not to authority, but to ministry. What he 
can do for others, what he has individual power to do, 
he is justified in claiming official power to do. Service 
is his calling, service his inspiration, 
“ The master-light of all our seeing.” 

Canning once said it is not the harness, but the 
horses that draw the chariot. Yet the case with which 
the horses do their work, perhaps the very work itself, 
depends upon fitting their harness to it and to them. 
Whatever the shortcoming of our schools may be, let 
it not be ascribed to the clumsiness with which they 
are organized ; for, of all defects, those of organization 
are the most easily remedied. 


A Plea for the Boys. 


And nobody cares for the boys; the much-to-be- 
dreaded boys! How often, in her daily walks through 
life, is the question put to the teacher, “ Are you enjoying 
your work this term?” Frequently the reply is some- 
what like this: “Very well indeed, if I could manage 
to rid myself of a half-dozen troublesome boys—rogues, 


so-called.” 

The question then arises (since rogues mus¢ exist and 
must be educated), What is the best way to manage 
these numberless sly fellows who inhabit this land of 
ours? In my short, though varied, experience I have 
had an opportunity of forming the acquaintance of a 
goodly number of the above-mentioned class of individ- 
uals. I can truly say that, to-day, I am glad that I have 
seen them, and become acquainted with them. I num- 
ber some of them among my dearest friends,—without 
whom teaching would be somewhat monotonous. We 
need variety ; ’tis the spice of life; and in the school- 
room, which is of itself a little world, we may find it. 
Rogues are ever able to furnish this necessary com- 
modity in liberal quantities. In our journey through 
life we find many men of many minds; they are only 
“ grown up” children. 

But how to manage these troublesome people is the 
important question. Noticing a few of the peculiarities 
of boys in general (there are numerous exceptions), we 
find them generous, frank, courageous, ambitious, oblig- 
ing, etc. Nature has done much for them,—we must 
carry out her plans by cultivating the excellent inherent 
qualities, and strive, so far as in our power lies, to cul- 
tivate none other quality save the good. 

We are answerable largely for the future welfare of 
our pupils. Who can tell how many Lincolns, Web- 
sters, and Clays we are helping to educate? In no far 
distant day, perchance some one, if no more, of our 
boys may point to his teacher as one who did him good, 
who assisted him by example and precept along the road 
to prosperity and fame. The rogue of to-day is, 
mayhap, the Lincoln of futurity ; the dull and stupid 
lad who to-day vacantly stares as we endeavor to ex- 
plain to him the mysteries of ‘ Square Root by the ¢xw 
method,” may, in no far distant day, rise up and call 
us blessed, and we “ may hear from ‘Lazy Dan’ yet.” 


We are to be patient, industrious, persistent, laborious 
in our glorious field. We live in an age of progress, 
when to stand still is to retrograde. Each day brings 
with it new thoughts, new plans to be executed, and we 
must not stand idly by while the fields are ripe for 
harvest. Oto have each and every teacher in our land 
a live and earnest worker! There is a solemn duty 
which we owe to God, to ourselves, and to our fellow- 
men ; there is work for us to do, ere we wrap the dra- 


pery of our couch about us and lie down to pleasant 
dreams. 
“ Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to /ador and to wait.” 

Even among teachers reckoned by their committee as 
‘first class’ I have, in not a few cases, noticed a lack of 
the quick sympathy between teacher and pupils which 
is so essential to true success. 

I would endeavor to understand my pupils, and also to 
have them understand me; to have them know that I 
have at heart their best welfare ; that I am daily striving 
to guide them faithfully along the rugged pathway which 
leads to knowledge ; to lead them joyously and success- 
fully through long vistas of doubt and uncertainty, 
through the triumphant gateway which cpens to the 
pleasant, sunny fields of learning and culture. 

And by and by, dear fellow-laborers, the call will be, 
‘Come up higher ; and we may hear the loving man- 
date, “ Well done, good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.” 


The Half-Day School. 


BY E. H. FARRAR. 


The manual and corporeal industries of life are the 
basis of intellectual power. This statement is literally 
and philosophically true ; but can only be made availa- 
ble in a system of education, by improving the first ten 
years of schooling,—say from 4 to 14 years, in a differ- 
ent manner from that pursued in a system requiring the 
omission of these industries. 

The eagle plucking the feathers from his wings, 
would imitate the child’s school of the past. Develop- 
ment has its two departments, bodily and mental, as 
really as existence. Bodily development crippled means 
mental development tenfold crippled. As a late writer 
forcibly expresses it: “Instinct, viz., vital instinct, 
with terrible savage and irresistible will, goes straight 
to its object, the conservation of the race. It will pre- 
serve the race, that is all, It has no notion of progress. 
Reason, therefore, must be the architect of the brain.” 
Now if this instinctive impulse prompt to actionand 
require it, the school which restrains action comes in 
conflict with it. But everything for life: and energy 
abstracted from the system is abstracted from the brain 
by this sleepless, overmastering power, which must keep 
the heart beating, and all the functions of life in mo- 
tion ; no matter if the brain falls into partial suspension 
of its functions. Hence it happens this animal rule, 
bearing its most rigid sway in childhood, appropriates, 
more or less, nearly the whole force and vigor of life, as 
the entire volume is increased or diminished, according 
as action and appetite are stimulated or restrained. 
Thus, while health seems to suffer less, and does suffer 
less, in the tender period of childhood, the mind and its 
organ, the brain, suffer far more than at a succeeding 
age, more ruled by reason and less by animal impulse. 

For the purposes of bodily safety and mental paral- 
ysis, this result of health and feeble-mindedness in study 
has been so uniform, that writers on education have 
overlooked the great mental disaster which has been 
wrought ; not under their hands, but mostly those of 
immature young ladies ; and their writings have been 
taken up with mental and bodily failures, witnessed in 
older pupils of their own. As confirming this solution 
of the problem, our attention is called to the success of 
those schools which have allowed ample privileges for 
freedom and action in an entire half of each day out of 
school. It is reported in the experiment with the 
younger class. of school-goers in England, they were 
farther advanced in learning, by attending school three 
hours a day, for three years, than those attending six 
hours daily were in six years, at one-half the daily 
expense for the former ; thus making one hour go far- 
ther than four, and one dollar farther than four dollars. 

Of an older age, employed in factories, in one case to 


the number of 500, in Manchester, Eng., the gentlemen 
owning the works says he pays the expenses of their 
instruction, and saves money by expending a large sum, 
for they do more work with this schooling than they would 
without. Further ; the commissioners who examined the 
non-laboring national schools, state that the workers were 
the better scholars ; thus five hundred were found to 
accomplish more in the purposes of life than an average 
of 1,000 separately employed. Other examples in vari- 
ous countries of Europe and in our own have establish- 
ed the same results. Habit has kept the school- 
managing world hesitating till the force of testimony is 
overwhelming. 

Since the daily three hours must go to waste if not 
spent in school, by children of the age we are speaking 
of, and more work can be secured, with better order 
and health, therefore the motive for vacations can not 
be supposed to require that less than forty weeks per 
year, and 400 in the ten years, with six sessions a week, 
will be necessary. With a more perfect development, 
and truer life, maintained when school is in session than 
when the sessions cease, doubtless four terms of twelve 
weeks may be secured in each year, and the entire 
childhood devoted, in harmony with its design, to in- 
tellectual growth. The idea of mental growth truly 
belonging, like bodily growth, to childhood, has perfect 
confirmation in the cumulative power of memory ; and 
the constructive elastic faculties which receive, from 
the memory and the other receptive faculties, contribu- 
tions from the universe of nature and truth. 

But the promised glorious development of humanity 
dwindles to the moral and intellectual dwarf of the present 
and the past, unless all the energies of vital life are 
brought into the school daily,for all the freshness of earn- 
est work and action by the scholar, who has made assault 
upon and subdued his portion of the earth. He who is 
to rule in the world of intellect, must first rule in that 
of matter. New!!! Yes, and the ruin of a sin, mis- 
ery, and a night-cursed world attests the merits of the 
old. Inthe new, regenerated world the mind of the 
child must grow to be morally, religiously, and intellec- 
tually a man in intellect, when he shall reach manly 
stature. No system of education has surveyed the 
world of mind. No power has taken possession of the 
unexplored domain of the intellect. No system has 
conceived that the powers known to lie latent in all 
ordinary intellects can have all their every-day strength 
occupied in scientific action and progress. The earning 
of bread, for which the chief end of man has been 
ever remitted,—the earning of bread is the enabling 
process. The first thing for a child to do who is in 
school, not having within himself and coursing to his 
brain all the energy he can appropriate from the secre- 
tions of the universe,—the first thing is to fly out to 
work for his brain, as a starving man would for his stom- 
ach. In the realm of intellect, equal, even-handed jus- 
tice is dealt out to all. Instead of “no royal road to 
geometry,” there is a royal road to knowledge for all, 
for an ever-going school bears the same relation to the 
utilizing childhood as civil government does to the util- 
izing of manhood. Greedy parents may grudge the 
time daily spent in school, but God meant it should be 
daily spent there, and gave the child a constitution 
whose efficiency for labor demands it. Equally co-op- 
erating, body and mind, will secure stronger digestion, 
better appetite, stronger body, limbs, and muscles, a 
more perfect aptitude, disposition and resolution, and 
necessarily higher industrial, as well as intellectual 
results, than any other form of treating the child. For 
what but harmonious action were all these human 
powers combined in the child? The naturalist will 
imperatively insist upon our credence, which we wil- 
lingly give to some structure of a bygone age, of which 
he shows a few bones ; but we can show God’s most 
perfect cherished object of creation,and insist that infant- 
ology is the most important science. We are not very 
nice Give a little thought ; show some mercy. God’s 


infinite labor for the enlightenment of man cannot 
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easily be thwarted. He concentrates his vast resources 

upon this purpose of his infinite mind. If systems 
must oppose him, let them be a little less deadly and 
direct. Let them not go to the currents of life and 
shrink them up ; to the heart and enfeeble it; to the 
stomach and impair it; to the limbs and take their 
strength ; to the muscles and shrivel them. Of course 
to cut off all the resources of the brain and nerves in 
this manner, is a mistaken system’s way of starving out 
and subduing the citadel. If God had not meant labor 
to promote intellectuality, he would not have combined 
it in a plan of enlightenment. 

But while int: llectuality will free all from the slavery 
and drudgery of labor, it certainly will give the grand 
army of teachers its benefits. In the country, @ home, 
enriched by the culture of all the time not required in 
the three hours’ school, and preparation for its easy 
routine ; with its fruits, flowers, and its pets, may furnish 
a model home, to which talent and ambition shall aim, 
and where they may find their reward. In the city the 
lighter forms of artistic labor may be equally available. 
To realize these great economies, it is as necessary to 
attach the child to life and labor at the beginning of 
one or other of its daily periods, morning or midday, as 
at the beginning of his daily school to connect him with 


that. 


Wellesley College. 


Comparatively few, even in educational circles, know 
much of the great work which has gone quietly but rap- 
idly forward at Wellesley during the last four or five 
years. But that little village is destined to become as 
noted through its college as are Amherst and Hanover. 

In the middle of a large and beautiful estate of some 
three hundred acres, diversified with hill and dale, with 
lawns and lakes and ancient forest trees, has arisen a 
building which seems to realize, as we approach it through 
the winding drive, all the stories of enchanted palaces, 
with lofty trees, domes, and turrets, and with windows 
flashing in the light of the setting sun. The building, 
or series of buildings covered by one roof, is a palace 
of unequaled beauty devoted to the higher education 
of woman. Nothing which thought, good judgment, and 
money can supply has been omitted, and the result re- 
alizes what has been the ideal of many a teacher—a 
building of wonderful beauty, and perfect adaptation to 
its destined uses. 

It is not so much of the beauty that I need now speak, 
as of the work that is to be accomplished, though the 
connection of the building with the work is so close that 
the two cannot be separated. 

For the strictly intellectual work is a magnificent 
library. thoroughly fire-proof, which will contain 120,- 
cco volumes, 10,000 of which have already been sup- 
plied from the private library of the founder ; a large 
museum devoted to natural history, which will be fur- 
nished with a fine cabinet for the use of students; a 
well-arranged convenient LABORATORY, where students 
as well as teachers are to dudor ; a large and handsome 
Art room, where students are to be trained from the first 
principles of the art as taught by Walter Smith, to the 
higher forms in water color, oil painting, and designing. 

Large class rooms, each designed for its own special 
use, are furnished with apparatus to illustrate the sub- 
jects taught. In the library are the valuable periodi- 
cals of our own and foreign countries. There is also a 
fine reference library for the use of students, and a read- 
ing room supplied with various daily and weekly papers. 

The building itself begins the esthetic part of the ed- 
ucation. It is a model of beautiful design both without 
and within, and the view from every window is a con- 

stant delight, ministering to the inborn refinement natu- 
ral to every one. 

The beauty and fitness of the building must be seen 
to be appreciated. It cannot fail to exert its influence 
on all who gather within its walls, and that this idea 

has been prominent in the mind of the founder can be 


seen onevery hand. One point may perhaps better ex- 
plain this than any detailed description of the whole ; 
ex uno, disce omnes. A broad corridor, nearly 500 feet 
long, runs in a straight line through the whole building, 
and intersects the main entrance-hall which opens up to 
the glass dome surmounting the building. Where these 
intersect is a marble basin filled with rare plants, sur- 
rounded by fountains, and from whose centre rises a 
tall palm-tree towards the glass roof high above. 

Too much cannot be said of the hygienic qualities of 
the building, the lack of which would go far to neutral- 
ize the work accomplished. There are sunny rooms 
for all the 300 young ladies. These are in suites of two 
rooms, a sitting-room and a sleeping-room, handsomely 
furnished in black-walnut sets, made expressly for the 
college, carpeted, lighted by gas, heated by steam, and 
thoroughly ventilated. The system of ventilation is al- 
most perfect. Fresh air, heated by steam pipes, is con- 
stantly introduced into each room, while foul air is 
driven out and carried by powerful currents through 
large ventiducts, from the lower halls to the external 
air. There is a cheerful hospital, separated by doors 
from the rest of the building ; its rooms are light and 
airy, and all contain open fire-places. 

The kitchen is furnished with all the appointments of 
a first-class hotel, and much of the cooking is done by 
steam. The large and handsome dining-room would 
do credit to any hotel, with its rich furnishings of hard 
wood and numerous lofty windows ; and, last but not 
least, is a large, well-appointed gymnasium. Closely 
connected with the hygiene of the building are enchant- 
ing walks where the young ladies will take daily exer- 
cise. 

Prominent in the mind of the founder is the relig- 
ious character of the work to be done here, which is not 
to be set apart for stated times and services, but will 
permeate the whole work, and add to its dignity and 
power. There is a beautiful chapel, finished in black 
walnut ; an organ, handsome windows, one of which is 
a memorial window presented by Mrs. Claflin. It will 
seat about 700 persons, and is constructed with such 
careful attention to acoustic laws that a speaker can be 
heard with perfect ease when using his voice naturally. 
Here the young ladies will listen, on the Sabbath, to 
clergymen of various denominations, for whose use a 
room has been set apart. There is also an especial 
room where the young ladies can prepare themselves, 
by the best of Bible dictionaries and reference-books, 
for the Bible lessons. 

But these external advantages, however important 
their part in the work, by no means furnish the chief at- 
traction of Wellesley College. A large corps of accom- 
plished teachers has been engaged, selected almost at 
the will of the founder, who, by offering the most liberal 
salaries, has been able to call to his aid some of the high- 
est talent in the country. 

The education is to be thorough ; a high idea/, which 
must be in a great measnre attained, will constantly be 
kept before the students. There will be no room for the 
idle, or for those who would obtain a smattering of 
knowledge and a few accomplishments ; none will be 
allowed to stay who cannot or will not work, and no di- 
ploma will be given which has not been fairly and fully 
earned, 

Great attention has been paid to the wants of those 
who would fit themselves for high positions as teachers. 
They are to be furnished with every facility for a broad 
and generous culture of the highest kind, and then 
taught how to use this culture for the benefit of others: 
thus sending forth from this college a wonderful influ- 
ence. 

Everything in the way of costly apparatus, fine work- 
ing-libraries, with charts, maps, and illustrations of all 
kinds has been provided. At a recent visit to the 
school, we saw a large invoice of Greek books of the 
latest and finest editions, containing all the light which 
recent German scholarship has thrown upon the Greek 


classics. These were accompanied by the best of Ger- 


man maps. The founder would make this beautiful 
language, which as yet has not been generally studied 
by ladies, as interesting and popular as French. No 
study could be more refining than that rich literature, 
revealed through a language which for melody and in- 
nate purity has never been equaled. It is a language 
with which every cultured woman should be: familiar, 
not for itself alone, but for the development of a fine 
and critical taste, for which it is especially adapted. 

The keen business insight and scholarly acquirements 
of the founder, give promise that a equal good judg- 
ment and liberality will equip each professorship with 
similar facilities for thorough and intelligent instruction. 

We cannot but sympathize with the numerous schools 
which are mourning the sudden departure of their bright- 
est lights ; but we congratulate Wellesley College that 
it has brought them together, and has such brilliant 
prospects in the energy and determination of its founder, 
Mr. H. T. Durant. 


Written Examinations. 


I am an interested reader of the NEw-ENGLAND 
JourNAL .OF EpucaTion, and find it just what every 
wide-awake and progressive teachers need to keep them 
so,—and also the dull, prosy teacher to spur his flag- 
ging energies, and rouse him from his easy-going ways, 
showing him what other teachers are doing, of what 
they are thinking, and what they say about it. 

I have read, carefully, the articles on “Written Ex- 
aminations,” appearing from time to time, and while I 
believe in them thoroughly, I do of think they are an 
infallible test of a teacher’s fitness, or unfitness. I fail 
to see how it will “ exclude the unworthy” teachers, 
unless the term unworthy applies simply to the small 
amount of beok-knowledge possessed, and their inability 
to tell what they do know. 

In No. 19 of the JouRNAL, under the head of “ Writ- 
ten Examinations for Teachers,” I find “good teachers 
rejoice over it, and poor teachers and those who are 
mere pretenders complain of it.” Are we to understand 
(as one naturally might, from the wording) that a teach- 
er is good or unworthy in proportion as he stands the 
test of a “ Written Examination,” or fails to do so? 

I have known of many teachers who could stand this 
test without flinching, and whose theories in respect to 
governing and controlling a school on the mild, “ elder- 
ly, sisterly” plan, looked very well on paper, yet con- 
trived to make a miserable failure in every school they 
attempted to teach ; and still other teachers who could not, 
answer, correctly, 75 per cent. of the questions in a very 
simple examination, but whose schools were invariably 
a success! Their executive ability was unquestioned ; 
they possessed tact and the faculty of interesting their 
scholars, and inspiring in them an enthusiasm that in- 
sured success, while, with an indomitable will, untiring 
patience and perseverance, whatever was undertaken 
was accomplished. ; Teachers who were always in de- 
mand, and who never went “begging schools.” <A 
better knowledge of books, and the newer methods of 
teaching would be a great help ; nevertheless they were 
far more successful than those who, knowing all these 
things, failed in discipline. 

A boy of seventeen, in speaking of his teacher, once 
said, “ Miss X. isn’t as strict as I expected, but there is 
a look in her eyes that says she must be minded!” 
That “look in her eyes” was a fortunate thing for 
many an unruly and demoralized school which she 
“ straightened out and brought into shape,” for not one 
of those dreaded “ big boys,” looking her in the eye, 
ever defied her authority, or refused cheerfully and re- 
spectfully to comply with her wishes. . 

Again, a person may have excellent theories respect- 
ing the management of a school, be able to state them 
clearly and lucidly, and fail utterly in the attempt to 
subdue a rebellion in the school-room. 

In my experience, I have never found that prepara- 


tion at home for imaginary or anticipated conflicts was 
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of the slightest possible use in case of emergency: there 
were always “modifying circumstances” in the real, that 
entirely changed its course from that of the imaginary 
conflict, and left one to do simply what seemed best 
under the circumstances, as nearly right as they knew 
how. 

“ Every one knows just how to bring up children— 
except those that have them,” and it is something so in 
theorizing upon the best manner of dealing with refrac- 
tory pupils. We can tell exactly what will be best to 
do in case there should be trouble, but when the muti- 
ny really occurs, sometimes, oftentimes, we are not 
equal to the occasion, 

West BoyLsTon, Mass., July, 1875. 


Influences of the Past. 


[Holgrave, the Daguerreotypist, to Phoebe Pyncheon—in “The 
House of Seven Gables.” —Hawthorne.] 


— “‘Shall we never get rid of this Past?’ cried he, 
keeping up the earnest tone of his preceding conversa- 
tion. ‘It lies upon the Present like a giant’s dead 
body! In fact, the case is just as if a young giant 
were compelled to waste all his strength carrying about 
the corpse of the old giant, his grandfather, who died a 
long while ago, and only needs to be decently buried. 
Just think a moment, and it will startle you to see what 
slaves we are to by gone times,—to Death, if we give 
the matter the right word !’ 

‘But I do not see it,’ observed Phoebe. ‘For exam- 
ple, then,’ continued Holgrave ; ‘a dead man, if he 
happen to have made a will, disposes of wealth no 
longer his own; or, if he die intestate, it is distributed 
in accordance with the notions of men much longer dead 
than he. A dead man sits on all our judgment-seats ; 
and living judges do but search out and repeat his de- 
cisions. We read in dead men’s books! We laugh at 
dead men’s jokes, and cry at dead men’s pathos. We 
are sick of dead men’s diseases, physical and moral, and 
die of the same remedies with which dead doctors killed 
their patients! We worship the living Deity according 
to dead men’s forms and creeds! Whatever we seek to 
do, of our own free motion, a dead man’s icy hand ob- 
structs us! Turn our eyes to what point we may, a 
dead man’s white, immitigable face encounters them, 
and freezes our very heart! And we must be dead our- 
selves, before we can begin to have our proper influ- 
ence on our own world, which will then be no longer 
our world, but the world of another generation, with 
which we shall have no shadow of a right to interfere. 
I ought to have said, too, that we live in dead men’s 
houses ; as, for instance, in this of the seven gables!’ ” 


GEorGE WILLIAM CurTIS attended the annual Com- 
mencement at Cornell, and was so well pleased with 
the graduating essays of two young ladies that he was 
led to speak as follows: 


“Task youas man to man—as woman to woman—those of you 
who attended with the same delight which I felt in my own breast 
the exercises of this morning—I ask you whether you had any evi- 
dence that the young men have suffered from the presence of 
women? I ask you again if you believe that the young women 
have suffered from the presence of the men? I have no doubt, 
as I said to the president as we climbed the hill, I have no doubt 
that if, instead of the one orator of their class, who stood before 
you, and with a clearness of statement, accuracy of knowledge, 
and, as it seemed to me, with precision of insight, that certainly 
the gentlemen who sat on that platform will willingly agree with 
me, Was not surpassed by others—if that young woman, simple, 
modest, self-possed, speaking asa scholar her own thought, had 
been clad in white satin and laces, and her arms and neck had 
been bare, and she had stood there to sing the song of another, 
there is not a man who would not have conceded that, as that 
woman she did no more than lay in her province. And if a woman 
may sing my song, your song, sing with studied graces to attract 
the eyes of men, will you tell me why your sister, your daughter, 
standing up to speak her own thought there, and presenting to you 


the fair result of her own intellectual culture, is not as graceful 
and as noble a spectacle and fully as worthy the blessing of a civ- 
ilized and cultivated world ”” 


nd dean .. Beis and silence is gold, how much is a deaf 


LANGUAGE. 


Parts of Speech. 


Having thoroughly mastered etymological forms, the 
pupil should next turn his attention to the “ Parts of 
Speech.” Up to this time, he is supposed to have ex- 
pended the smallest possible amount of time upon this 
department of grammar compatible with the study of 
Jorms. Now, however, this is to be the subject of 
thorough and exhaustive investigation ; and it seems to 
me the matter should be presented something as follows : 

_All the words that can enter into the structure of a 
sentence may be divided into— 

1. SIGNIFICANT WORDS—those which express ideas. 

2. CONNECTIVE woRDS—those which connect ideas or 
thoughts. 

3. RELATION worps—those which show the re/ation- 
ship of ideas or thoughts. 

Significant words are sub-divided into three classes : 

1. Substantive words—those which designate ideas or 
things ;—man, truth. 

2. Predicative words—those which designate acts or 
states ;—walks, runs, sleeps. 

3. Attributive words—those which designate gua/- 
ities Of ideas or things ; acts or states of existence ; or 
some circumstance connected with them ;—great, greatly ; 
wise, wisely. 

Substantive words are :— 

1. JVouns ;—Boston, men, goodness. 

2. Pronouns ;—he, we, who. 

Predicative words are :—Verbs—works, sits, loves. 

Attributive words are :— 

1. Adjectives ;—great, ten, the. 

2. Adverbs ;—greatly, tenthly, thus. 

Hence, the significant parts of speech are :— 

1. The noun and the pronoun. 

2. The verb. 

3. The adjective and the adverb. 

Now, let the pupil have here a thorough drill exercise 
on the different kinds of significant words, distinguish- 
ing those which express ¢hings, acts, qualities. Let this 
be continued for weeks, it may be, practicing him on ex- 
ercises made up of words representing these three 
classes, promiscuously thrown together. Let him con- 
tinue this work,until he has learned to distinguish read- 
ily substantives, verbs, and attributives. 

Let him next learn to discriminate between nouns 
and pronouns, and adjectives and adverbs. Do not 
trouble him with the subdivisions of these last. This is 
all waste effort. It harms infinitely more than it helps. 
It is all important now that he distinguish a noun from 


‘a verb ; it is of no consequence whatever that he know 


a concrete from an abstract noun. If, then, we would 
keep the important lines of distinction clear and con- 
spicuous, let us not scribble them over with a dozen 
perfectly useless marks. Let him learn to detect, at 
once, the two substantive terms—the noun and the 
pronoun ; the two attributive terms—the adjective and 
the adverb, and the verb. Let him also learn to distin- 
guish just three classes of pronouns, and no more, viz. : 
the personal, the demonstrative, and the relative. TI is 
classification will be of value in his subsequent course. 

This done, let the pupil learn by heart the entire list 
of connective words (conjunctions) and relation words 
(prepositions), including the cormpound forms as well as 
the simple ones. So, also, he must memorize the list 
of important interjections, and the expletives. 

He must next learn to distinguish parts of speech by 
use as well as by primary signification. By reason of 
abbreviations, ellipses, and in many instances through 
a necessity, arising from insufficiency of vocabulary in 
our language, words primarily belonging to one class 
are frequently used to perform the office of words be- 
longing to another class. Thus any one part of speech 
may be used in the place of almost every other. Thus 
for verbs we may have nouns : “ He heads the movement ;” ; 
“ shoulders the responsibility ;” “ ships the goods.” Sol 


also adjectives become verbs: “ They deffer their con- 
dition.” Prepositions become adjectives: “ The above 
remark,” “the within statement,” etc., etc. 

Here, then, is work for the student. Hold him to 
it. Let him understand that now he must master that 
part of English Grammar which has to do with the 
parts of speech ; and he must be able to tell in every 
instance, where a given word belonged, not only by 
normal signification, but also by wse. But the work 
must not stop here. The mastery of the parts of speech 
means much more. 

Some words, indeed, are never used out of their first 
and proper classification. But others have, some fwo, 
some fhree, some four, and some even more quite com- 
mon uses. Thus the word go/d is both noun and adjec- 
tive ; the word dest is noun, adjective, and adverb ; the 
word a// is noun, pronoun, adjective, and adverb; and 
the word “hat is noun, pronoun, adjective, conjunction, 
and adverb. 

Again some words are used to perform different log- 
ical functions, not with any degree of regularity, but 
only sparingly, or perhaps only by the poets. Thus 
Shakespeare, perhaps more than almost any other wri- 
ter, makes such words as he chooses do double duty. 
“The villain Jew, with outcries raised the duke.” I 
know not where else the word vé//ain is used as an ad- 
jective. 

Here, then, is work. The words which have several 
common uses, should be learned especially with refer- 
ence to this fact ; and in addition to this, the pupil 
should be able to class any word instantly by its wse in 
the proposition as well as by its primary meaning. But 
this is not all. There are a few words which require, 
under this head, an especial consideration. Such is 
the little word 7. 

But more on this matter in our next. 


Editor of Fournal of Education : 

At a county convention of teachers, recently held, a committee 
was appointed by the president to solicit subscriptions among the 
members for the NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. A 
few names were obtained, and the fact was elicited that there werea 
large number of teachers present who not only did not already take 
the paper, but did not even know of its existence. Such a confession 
is simply disgraceful. These teachers could not have been readers 
of the Massachusetts Teacher, nor indeed of any other school jour- 
nal of New England, or they would have known of the rod that 
swallowed the little rods. These teachers doubtless profess to be 
competent to hold the position they occupy, and consider that they 
are worth their hire ; but they certainly cannot feel that they have 
used all the means in their power to increase this efficiency, while 
they shut themselves up in the narrow circle of local school asso- 
ciations, and neglect to gain that breadth of mind and information 
in regard to the great educational questions of the day, which is 
presented by our new journal. 

Much is said, nowadays, about the teacher’s profession, and the 
importance of recognizing it as such. Thanks to the efforts of a 
large and increasing number of our educators, it is gaining more 
recognition than formerly; but who can tell how much its appre- 
ciation is hindered by the contented ignorance of such teachers as 
those who, living within thirty miles of Boston, do not know of 
the existence of the NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION ? 

Superintendents and school committees of our towns are in- 
terested in this matter. It is evidently for their interest to see 
that the teachers they employ be men and women of liberal cul- 
ture, and of minds that look beyond the daily routine of school 
life to the great principles which underlie our school system, and 
to the varied experience of our best educators. Such helps no 
one of the true professional spirit can afford to disregard. Let 
them require their candidates for teaching to pass an examination 


not only on Arithmetic, History, etc., but on some of the gen- 
eral principles of the profession, and they will find a more effi- 
cient set of teachers coming to the front, and such as will more 
generally grace the profession that is the father of all peatagaions. 


— The Rev. J. S. C. Abbott, writing in the /ndependent concern- 
ing his college days, tells this amusing anecdote: “ It was not uncom- 
mon in those days for little groups to meet and spend an hour in 
the evening, with wine and cigars, telling stories and singing songs. 
There were, of course, in a gathering of over one hundred young 


men in college, some rude and noisy collections of this kind. Such 
young men were drawn together by what has been called elective 
affinity. This was long before the temperance reform. When our 
somewhat stern but able village pastor, the Rev. Asa Mead, in- 

uired of one of the students, Lory Odell: ‘Are the students in 


the habit of keeping ardent spirits in their rooms?’ he emphatic- 
ally replied, after a moment’s pause: ‘No, sir; never, never ! 
They drink it all up?” 
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CorRNELL wins in the Freshman and the University 
boat races, and for a twelvemonth bears away the honors 
from the old colleges of New England to the young 
university of the Empire State. The reasons for this 
transfer of the championship in boating are not readily 
apparent. By some it is attributed to the superiority 
of paper over cedar boats. But the cedar shell has 
been the deliberate choice of the large majority of 
boating men. Others claim that the advantage was on 
the side of Cornell in the facilities for training, but the 
neighborhood of the Charles River, of New Haven Bay, 
and of the Connecticut River are certainly of equal ser- 
vice to the students of Harvard, Yale, and Dartmouth, 
as the waters of Cayuga Lake to the students of Con- 
nell. The average age of the Cornell crew was in its favor, 
and this together with the selection of the crew from a 
larger number of students, and the excellent drill at- 
tained, have secured for this college its well-merited 
laurels, It is quite noticeable that the rank of the 
competitors in the university race was in the order of 
the number of students at each college, Cornell rank- 
ing first in her roll of students. Success in such a con- 
test is dependent upon so many concurrent circum- 
stances that it is quite impossible to analyze the result- 
ant into its several forces. Add to excellent physical 
vigor, a careful training, and a thorough understanding 
of the laws of boating, and you seem to have the ideal 
winner in the race; but in and over all, and superior 
to mere muscular ability, must exist the reserve of 
buoyancy of spirits and an esprit du corps of spirited 
and united action which shall render every element 
auxilary to victory. Over-training and under-training 
defeat and destroy the naturalness and elasticity of 
nature, which in unusual junctures give nerve, muscle, 
and vital energy a renewed power. Hence it is that the 
race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong, for a small circumstance may weaken a single 
force, or add to its intensity, which either secures the 
aggregate of victory or of defeat. We are glad to 
notice a magnanimous spirit prevailing among the sev- 


eral crews with reference to the award of honor. A 
generous rivalry in boating, as in scholarship, may, and 
often does degenerate into a weak and narrow jealousy, 
and the honors are often won or lost at the expense of 
an honest friendship and a manly spirit. It is the equiv- 
alent of a victory to the vanquished to recognize the 
superior merits of a successful antagonist, and this is 
the brightest feature in the Saratoga regatta, the cor- 
dial enthusiasm with which the defeated crews saluted 
the winning competitor. The time made by the several 
crews is certainly to the credit of all, and the fact that 
only a minute intervened between the crossing of the 
line by the first and the last boats is a record which can 
certainly be regarded with honor by the several con- 
testants. : 

While great credit is due to the several crews for their 
perseverence, pluck, and self-denial, in preparing for 
the regatta, and the generous spirit manifested in and 
through it all, we cannot condemn too severely the de- 
moralizing influences which attend this annual contest, 
and which multiply annually as the number of partici- 
pants increase, and the matter becomes more widely 
published. The daily press affirms that gambling was 
openly and boldly carried on under the management of 
John Morrissy and his associates, and that the students 
were participants in the gains of the gambling saloons 
of Saragota. These were in full operation day and 
night, and so far as we have noticed nothing was done 
to close them or to prevent their terrible influence upon 
the young men who should frequent them. It is with 
the deepest feeling of reproach and sadness that we 
have noticed the control into which the interests of the 
college regatta has fallen. It is not for the debasing 
gains of the gambling halls that college boating has 
been established, and its inter-collegiate contests are 
annually carried on, It is not for this that college fac- 
ulties have given their countenance and influence to an 
amusement which, in so far as it becomes a specialty, 
usurps the time and strength due to mental culture. 

If the professional sportsman and gambler are to rule 
at Saratoga at these annual matches, to teach a code of 
immorality and sharp practise, which shall more than 
neutralize the teachings of the college, it were better 
that the science of boating were limited to one’s pri- 
vate amusements, and that the college boat-club should 
be placed under the ban of college laws. 


REFERENCE is made by our interesting correspon- 
dent “Chicago,” to the matamorphosis of Roger Wil- 
liams’ body, into the roots, trunk, and fruit of an 
apple-tree. The following striking incident, as record- 
ed in the life of Samuel J. May, states a similar fact 
concerning the remains of the eloquent James Otis of 


Boston : 

Once, he said, when the family assembled for break- 
fast, his father came in from his usual morning walk, 
and said, “I have seen something wonderfully interest- 
ing this morning. As I passed the Old Granary burial- 
ground I saw that the tomb was open in which I knew 
were the remains of James Otis ; and, with the help of 
the sexton, I opened the lid of Otis’s coffin, and behold! 
the coffin was full of the fibrous roots of the elm, especially 
thick and matted about the scull; and, going out, I looked 
up at the noble, verdant Paddock elm, and there, in 
transfigured glory, was all that was material of James 
Otis.” 


Messrs. Pranc & Co., of Boston, have arranged 
with Prof. Walter Smith to hold a Private Normal In- 
stitute for Teachers of Drawing, for four weeks, be- 
ginning the 2d day of August, 1875, at his studio, situ- 
ated on the seashore, in South Boston. The aim of 
the publishers is to give teachers who are employed in 
the supervision of drawing in public schools, taught on 
the American system of drawing, as prepared by Prof. 
Smith, an opportunity to become familiar with the 
scheme from the lips of its designer, to assist them to 
hold appointments as teachers and supervisors of draw- 
ing upon the plan now becoming general, and to work 


in harmony with the ideas whieh produced the scheme, 


The course of instruction provides for an elementary 
and an advanced course of Normal lectures, with gen- 
eral lectures on Historical Ornament, Botanical Analy- 
sis, Design as applied to Industry and methods of teach- 
ing Drawing, also on the subjects of Painting, Sculp- 
ture, and Architecture. The number of pupils is limit- 
ed to thirty-six, and pupils from other States than 
Massachusetts will have the preference. Each person 
will receive a certificate of the amount of work done, at 
the close of the Institute. 


American Institute of Instruction. 


MEETING OF THE ADVISORY BOARD, 

In connection with the meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction, July 9, on board of the steamer 
Canonicus, in Narragansett Bay, was held a meeting of 
the Advisory Board, and the State Editors of the New- 
ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Present, Messrs. 
Bicknell, editor-in-chief ; Orcutt and Simonds, of New 
Hampshire ; Fuller, of Vermont ; Bradbury, of Massa- 
chusetts ; Mowry, Hoyt, and Stockwell, of Rhode Island ; 
Northrop, Carleton, and Parish, of Connecticut. Hon. 
B. G. Northrop was elected chairman, and D. W. Hoyt, 
secretary. 


Voted, That either abstracts or verbatim copies of all the papers 
read, and lectures delivered, at this meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction, should be published in the NeEw-ENGLAND 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

Voted, That the State Departments should be omitted daring 
the months of July and August. 

Notice was given that Rev. John G. Baird, of New 
Haven, had been appointed State editor for Connecti- 
cut, in place of Ariel Parish, resigned. 

D. W. Hoyt, Secretary. 

THE following resolution, presented before the Amer- 
ican Institute at its late meeting ai Providence, by 
Hon. John D. Philbrick, of Boston, received the unan- 
imous endorsement of the Institute: 

Resolved, That we cordially endorse and approve the action of 
the board of directors in giving their sanction and codperation to 
the project of establishing a single educational journal in place 
of the heretofore existing State journals; that we rejoice 
in the remarkable success of the project as already developed 
in the NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION ; that we regard 
this publication as able, sound, and eminently useful to the teach- 
er’s profession and the cause of education generally; and that we 
earnestly commend it to the patronage and support of all friends 
of progressive education. 


Sir CHaRLEs REED, M. P., presided at a meeting in 
London “ to consider the propriety of raising a fund to 
instruct in the art of swimming throughout the element- 
ary schools of the metropolis.” The scheme origin- 
ated with the London Schools Swimming Club. Sir 
Charles Reed said that the club had begun work in the 
East-end of London, and the number of children in 
that district alone who had accepted the facilities of- 
fered them had far exceeded the expectations of the 
promoters. 


THE NATIONAL TEACHER’S ASSOCIATION to be held at 
Minneapolis, Minn., August 3d, 4th, and 5th, promises to 
be the most important educational meeting ever held 
in this country. The programme, which we have al- 
ready published, is certainly very attractive, and the 
facilities for travel are very favorable to a large attend- 
ance. We have no new information to give beyond 
that already published in our columns. 


Tue American Philological Association has just closed 
one of its most interesting annual meetings at Newport, 
R. I., but the reports have come to us too late for in- 
sertion in this week’s issue. A merited honor has been 
conferred upon Prof. Harkness, of Brown University, 
his election to the presidency. 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES at Colby next Tuesday 
and Wednesday. Hon. Charles Francis Adams, of 
Boston, delivers the oration, and Prof. Kendrick, of 
Rochester, the poem, before the literary societies. 
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Correspondence. 
FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A _ SIGHT-SEER. 


To the New-England Fournal of Education : 

A feast of fat things is already laid out for your readers in the 
addresses, essays, etc., before the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion at Providence. Possibly there may also be for them some 
flavor of relish in this small dish of o//a podrida made up of odds 
and ends from the note-book of a sight-seer, who, though an in- 
terested attendant on the meetings of the Institute, is free to con- 
fess that, valuable as these were, they were by no means the best 
part of the entertainment which Providence gave her visitors. 


Here let me say, that no zealot for the cause of education need 
grudge the little time taken from discussions, to see the outside 
world. “ Mon scholae sed vite discimus,” somebody quoted at the 
Institute ; and it should be borne in mind that the teacher is also 
human: has or should have—unless he or she wishes to dwindle 
into the mere pedagogue or schoolma’am type of existence—in- 
terest in other subjects besides problems of the ferule and discus- 
sions of the dead languages. We do not want to fossilize or to 
be automatons, wound up and warranted to go in one rut or along 
one line of grooves, but useless elsewhere and without originating 
force in ourselves. Let us get out, therefore, from our little hor- 
izon, to where we can look abroad on other fields of action. To 
gaze always on one scene makes a person monotonous of ideas. 
Shift the panorama by never so little, and you help activity of 
thought. Those err who, from motives of economy or convenience, 
or indulence, stay always at home. Go out and see and hear 
something which you cannot see and hear where you are; and you 
go home to do ten-fold better work, and be ten-fold more of men 
and women, and make ten-fold more money in the end—if that be 
the aim—than if you kept perpetually pegging at the pennies. 
Little Rhode Island seems to understand this well. In fact she 
has always had liberal views of things, since the time when Roger 
Williams bade adieu to his persecuting brethren and set up the 
“ Providence Plantacyon,” paying a fair price for it to the natives, 
and making it a refuge for “men of all nations and countries,” 
with equal liberty to the most “ Paganish, Jewish, Turkish, or 
anti-Christian consciences,” and offering protection of worship for 
“Papist and Protestant.” Little Rhody keeps her generous heart 
still, and when she invited the American Institute of Instruction 
to pay her a visit, and the cicizens of Providence opened their 
purses and houses to entertain their guests, it was done in the 
genuine old Roger Williams spirit of hospitality, with the simple 
desire of letting everybody have a good time according to his own 
ideas. 

The speech-making you have. They were, for the most part, 
thoughtful and practical, although noticeably reticent on some of 
the great problems of education pertinent to the times—compul- 
sory education, secular versus religious education, and the higher 
education of women. The latter was, however, incidentally 
touched upon by Miss Brackett, whose “ Education of American 
Girls” every teacher and every parent ought to read. For 
whether he accepts all its conclusions or not, it will set him think- 
ing, and thought is what we want. The “coming woman” is al- 
most here—we are all concerned as to what she shall be; and she 
will be largely what we in our folly or our wisdom make her. But 
to the sight-seeing; premising, however, that I shall probably 
leave out much which the ordinary tourist regards as most re- 
markable. 

To tell the truth, when I first began my explorations I chanced 
to fall at once into the shadow and under the spell of the antiquity 
which haunts this historic city, and before I was aware found that 
the time had slipped away and left me more en rapport with the 
spirit of the Providence of centuries ago than with that of the 
Providence of to-day. For instance, my first encounter was a his- 
toric hotel, for I found myself domiciled in a quaint, rambling old 
building which a century ago rejoiced in the appellation of the 
Golden Ball, and had the honor of entertaining for a day and night 
his excellency the President, Gen. George Washington; also later, 
General Lafayette. Mine host, himself of antiquarian procliv- 
ities, showed me an ancient newspaper, published in 1784, in which 
the house was advertised by the proprietor as follows : “ GOLDEN 
BALL.—As his house was erected for an Inn, and is well furnished, 
he flatters himself it will afford every comfort and accommodation 
for the weary traveler.” At the éad/e d’hote I met a person whom 
I may venture to call the historic boarder: a venerable maiden 
lady, who for forty-two years has lived in the house—thirty-five 
years of the time occupying the same room. She has herself sat 
in the coach or chariot—as it was called—in which General Wash- 
ing rode to view the beauties of Providence. The carriage is still 
'n possession of one of the old families of the city. 

In the State House, across the way from the “Golden Ball” 
(now Mansion House), I saw with interest, for the first time, a 
Stuart’s Washington. The portrait is full length, figure more 
slender than I had imagined, the face careworn and anxious, with 
a hectic flush on the cheeks. I had seen, a little before, in the mu- 
coum of Brown University, a portrait of Stuart himself, painted 
by his daughter. He is in sitting posture, with palette and brush 
in hand, and a bust of Washington is on a table in the back-ground 
of the picture. The two portraits, Washington and the great art- 
ist, ouzht to hang together as mutually illustrative. 

' looked in vain for any portrait of Roger Williams. Per- 


haps there is one somewhere, but if so I failed to find the name in 
the catalogue. There is, however, one relic curious enough, and 
perhaps embodying literally all that was mortal of the founder of 
Rhode Island. An old apple-tree marked the spot where, accord- 
ing to tradition, Roger Williams was buried. Some years ago it 
blew down, and its roots were dug up to discover, if possible, 
traces of bones or remains, which would certainly identify the 
spot as the burial-place of Williams. Nothing was found but a 
peculiar growth of the tree-root in the precise line of the figure of 
a man, spine and legs. There are persons who think that this 
growth really marks the passing of the chemical constituents of 
Roger Williams’ earthly clay into the living tissues of the tree! 
To the preservation of Williams’ friend and associate, Codding- 
ton, time has been more tender. Conspicuons on the walls of the 
Senate chamber, and also among the college portraits, is his gu- 
bernatorial glory in pomp of blue military surtout, white gauntlets, 
cocked hat under the arm, full curling wig flowing over the shoulders, 
and white silk scarf with fringed ends (which would make a fash- 
ionable young lady of to-day sigh for envy), hanging from his 
throat and partially concealing the fine ruff of his shirt-bosom. 
There is also in the college gallery a portrait from life of Charles 
LI., from whom Rhode Island received her charter in 1662; also 
one of Queen Catherine, painted by Gaspars; Bishop Berkeley 
also appears in his Episcopal robes. He was for a time resident, 
[ think, of Providence—certainly of Newport. Above the bishop 
the seamed and scowling face of Oliver Cromwell, looking as if he 
would frown defiance to all the bishops in Christendom, and seem- 
ing to shoot angry glances over at the sensual monarch whose res- 
toration was the undoing of his ambitious schemes for perpetuity 
of the English Commonwealth under the protectorate of the House 
of Cromwell. 

It is astonishing how these portraits of the past take hold upon 
the fancy at this period of centennially-quickened imagination. 
At another time the chemical apparatus, laboratory, cabinet of 
natural curiosities, library, the photograph albums of professors 
and students of the present year, would have engaged one’s inter- 
est in connection with the college. But now I turned from them 
all to the queer table which belonged to the first student, and at 
which he studied from 1768 to 69; and the thought of the Rev. Wm. 
Williams and the eighty students whom he afterward fitted for his 
alma mater, quite excluded from mind the prospect of the great 
deeds which the class of 1875 will undoubtedly accomplish. In 
the library, tick—or rather would tick, if it were not vacation— 
two tall clocks. One was the family clock of the first president 
of the university; the other of Admiral Hopkins, the first and 
only admiral in the American Navy. Here, too, we take a seat in 
Admiral Hopkins’ arm chair, and heave a sigh over the degeneracy 
of the nineteenth century chair-maker and the hopelessness of 
transmitting our own illustrious memories through the medium of 
modern furniture. Here, however, I ought to make exception, 
notably in favor of one enduring monument of household art—the 
silver ware of the Gorham Silver Manufacturing Company of 
Providence. There is no excuse for anybody's not having an heir- 
loom, for here can be found everything, from the simplest and 
most inexpensive article which can be well made—for the Gorham 
Company does no sham-work—up to the most choice, costly, and 
artistic work in solid silver that can be done in America. Every 
body who reads the popular magazines knows something about 
this Company’s work. But sight only can give any idea of its mag- 
nitude. It took four days for one well-known writer to get even 
the superficial view of the establishment necessary to make a pop- 
ular article. To describe its designing department would be to 
study art, architecture, bric-a brac, nature—everything belonging 
to the science of aesthetics; to attempt its mechanical processes 
would be to know assaying, chemistry, etc., etc., ad infinitum—not 
to speak of photography—for every article made is photographed, 
and in manufacturing the workmen sometimes work directly from 
a photograph. On the day of my visit all the working-force were 
on an order of silver-plated service for the Palace Hotel of San 
Francisco. There are to be 13,000 pieces in all—6oo pitchers 
alone. These were all strong, and made for durability. But in 
the solid-silver room we saw the most exquisite and delicate chas- 
ing and tracery, a study for the lover of the beautiful. 

The enthusiast for the Providence of to-day will rehearse the 
many other manufacturing interests of the city—the American 
Screw prominent among them; will also point to the new water- 
works, completed at a cost of $8,000,000, and the new hotel in 
process of erection; city hall; churches without number; hos- 
pitals ; Quaker college ; schools, public and private ; charities and 
beneficence, individual and collective, enough to put to the blush 
many a city of treble numbers. There is no doubt about it—States 
and cities, like families, inherit the virtues of their founders. 
Rhode Island has a heritage of liberal giving and liberal thinking 
(in the best sense of that word), and she will never cease to devise 
liberal things. So thought the American Institute of Instruction, 
when she took it on board one of her steamboats and carried it 
out to view the length and breadth of her territory and taste the 
treasures of her watery larder. 

Whoever loves old ocean in his gentler moods and would 
see his serenest brow and sweetest smile, should make his ac- 
quaintance of a fine summer’s day on Narragansett Bay. For 
here the roughness of the Atlantic winds is tempered into some- 
thing like the softness which undoubtedly suggested to the early 
navigators the likeness o this coast to the atmosphere of the Med- 


iterranean isle of Rhodes. “Sailing out on the summer sea,” you 
are again in the charmed air of legend and romance. The name 
of your steamer itself, the Canonicus, brings up before your eyes 
the defiant sachem of the Narragansetts sending the rattlesnake- 
skin and bundle of arrows to the white invader, and the plucky 
Puritan's retort of bullet and powder stuffed finto the snake-skin. 
Then, too, as we sail down the bay or river—as the local term has 
it—dim in the distance, and growing more and more distinct, we 
discover Mount Hope, the stronghold and death-field of the brave 
King Philip. Although latterly our familiarity with the red man 
of the Western prairie had bred a contempt for savage glories, we 
cannot wholly relinquish the traditions of Indian character which 
have come down to us in poetry and romance, and even on the 
sober page of history. We do not feel disposed to deny to these 
ancient lords of the soil the grandeur of real heroism in defending 
their homes and hunting-grounds against the invader. While 
Washington Irving’s pure English lives, the name of Mount Hope 
will touch the heart to sympathy for the sorrows of Philip of 
Pokanoket. 

The Bay is alive with revolutionary memories ; but while we are 
trying to revive them, Rocky Point looms up with savory sugges- 
tions, for the time being fatal to sentiment. ‘This resort having a 
fine hotel, and noted for its natural beauty, is also celebrated for 
its clams and clam-cookery. The process of clam-baking is a 
curiosity to the uninitiated. A veteran clam baker of fifty years 
service explained to me the process. In a yard near the dining- 
hall are the bakeries. These consist cf layers of large stones, in a 
circular form about six to eight feet in diameter. On these 
wood is piled to a height of about three feet, and set on fire and 
burned to coals, till the stones are thoroughly heated or baked 
through. They are spoiled after two or three bakings, and new 
ones must be used. The coals are swept off, and the clams, from 
50 to 75 bushels at a time, thrown on; also lobsters, and other 
fish. Then rockweed, fresh and moist with brine, is piled on, and 
the whole closely covered with heavy canvas. Thus the baking is 
done. The clams are brought to the table in the shells, and the 
eaters must get them out at some risk of burnt fingers. It is an 
art to keep the grit and sand from mixing with the meat, and to 
pull off the inedible “ skin” much as one hulls a strawberry. Some 
of us were fain to give up in despair of appeasing the clamors of 
appetite, stimulated by the sea-breeze and fall back for the sub- 
stance of our dinner on the chowder. The culinary achievements 
of Rocky Point effectually dispelled all the distress one has, in con- 
templation of the sufferings of the Pilgrim Fathers, reduced to a 
dish of “marine animals,” and changes it into a longing for a few 
weeks of such fasting from flesh of beast. Capacity exhausted, but 
appetite unabated—for the sea air works miracles for which the 
doctors’ tonics labor in vain—we set sail or put on steam for 
Newport, getting, as we go, glimpses along the horizon of those 
queer windmills whose members would make Rhode Island coast 
a grand field of foray for Don Quixote, and his squire, Sancho 
Panza. 

Newport is a theme for a volume, and a study for weeks. Leav- 
ing it, however, as the shades of evening descend over the fort, 
and Ida Lewis’ home among the breakers, we return up Mt. Hope 
Bay, in sight of Fall River, Bristol, Stone Bridge, etc., and come 
back in the moonlight and light of rockets and fireworks, from 
boat and shore to Providence landing, having seen Khode-Island 
coast in an afternoon. CHICAGO. 


— The head of the family should as much expect to buy books as 
bread, and he should lay aside money for that purpose. He must 
not claim to know just what books to get, but should take his wife 
into his counsels. The probability is that she will know what 
books ought to be bought much better than he does. How often 
has our indignation threatened to find vent in words, as we have 
entered beautiful and princely homes, to find the whole library of 
the family consist of books on the cultivation of trees, or vetert- 
nary science, or ship building, or some other such thing, as for- 
eign to the taste of the lady and daughters of that home as the 
vocabulary of the Digger Indians would be to the cultured inmates 
of our most delightful homes. We have felt like shoveling all the 
trash out into the street, and saying to the ladies, ‘Come, it is your 
turn now !’—Christian Advocate. 

‘Teachers will find the above advice valuable to them, and those 
who do not avail themselves of the benefits of a good library, fitted 
to stimulate professional activity, will find school-work growing 
monotonous, and their interest gradually waning, until their daily 
duty becomes as formal as that of a tread-mill horse, and they per- 
form their duties in the most perfunctory manner possible. Youth, 
freshness, vigor, and enthusiasm can only be preserved and in- 
creased by a constant supply of new material for mental and spir- 


itual growth. 


— Mr. James Campbell, the chief steward at Vassar College, 
says that the young ladies at the college are given to eating con- 
fectionery between meals, and considers that the use of candies in 
that manner is certainly hurtful to them; but the appetite for it 
seems to be fixed, and therefore he attempts to meet the situation 
by putting fine candies upon the table. Candy-eating between 
meals is, in his opinion, fully as bad a habit as cigar-smoking by 
young men. ‘The extravagance of it is also to be deplored. One 
lady pupil in the college uses it to an extreme, and not long ago 
she had a package of candy sent to her from New York, the bill 


for which amounted to $40.00. If one young lady hands it around 
freely, another thinks she must, too, and then there is no end to 


the outlay of money for it.— Poughkeepsie Eagle. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


Epirep sy Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fart River, Mass. 


[All writers who have original articles, suited to our DerparTMENT oF Dia- 
LOGUES AND ScHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS, are uested to send them to us, en- 
closing therewith stamps for the return of unused MSS. And as it is our desire 
and design that this Department shall, ultimately, supply the wants of teachers 
in every grade of schools, we respectfully ask all such to write us, defining their 
wants and needs, stating on what subjects, and for what times and occasions they 
would like ourarticles to be prepared. Thus, the teachers working with us, while 
we work or them, we hope to render our Department useful and satisfactory.) _ 


Love and Latin. 
(Recitation for a Young Lady to the Young Ladies.) 


BY LIZZIE DOTEN. 


Dear girls, never marry for knowledge, 
(Though that should, of course, form a part,) 
For often the head, in a college, 
Gets wise, at the cost of the heart. 
Let me tell you a fact that is real : 
I once had a beau, in my youth, 
My brightest and best deau ideal 
Of manliness, goodness, and truth. 


Oh! he talked of the Greeks and the Romans, 
Of Normans, and Saxons, and Celts; * - 
And he quoted from Virgil and Homer, 
And Plato, and—somebody else. 
And he told me his deathless affection 
By means of a thousand strange herbs, 
With numberless words in connection, 
Derived from the roots of Greek verbs. 


One night, as a sly inuendo, 
When Nature was mantled in snow, 

He wrote in the frost on the window, 
A sweet word in Latin—Amo / 

Oh! I needed no words for expression, 
For that I had long understood ; 

But there was his written confession,— 
Present tense and indicative mood! 


But Oh! how man’s passion will vary ! 
For scarcely a year had passed by, 
When he changed the “amo” to amare, 
But instead of an “e” wasa “y”! 

Yes, a Mary had certainly taken 
The heart once so fondly my own, 
And I, the rejected, forsaken, 
Was left to reflection alone ! 
Since then I’ve a horror of Latin 
And students uncommonly smart ; 
True love—one should always put that in, 
To balance the head by the heart. 
To be a fine scholar and linguist 
Is much to one’s credit, I know; 
But “I love” should be said in plain English, 
And not with a Latin Amo! 
—From “ Poems from the Inner Life,” with permission. 


Grove Song.—For Teachers’ Reunions.* 
BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


In aisles o’erarched with living green, 
Beneath the dome of blue, 
They come to grace this joyous scene, 
Our friends, the old and new. 
While summer-song of breeze and bird 
In concert sweet shall fall, 
And swell our glad and joyous wood,— 
Oh! welcome, welcome all! 
As Nature’s voices sweetly blend 
In grand harmonious song, 
So let the hearts of friend with friend, 
Accordant tones prolong. 
This peaceful grove shall seem a shrine 
Where music loves to dwell, 
As here, in notes almost divine, 
Her songs of praise we swell. 
Oh, welcome ! ’tis our joyous word,— 
Oh, welcome, welcome all, 
While summer song of breeze and bird, 
In concord sweet shall fall. 


Here tones of mirth, and songs of glee, 
And love’s sweet strains we’ll sing, 
And patriot anthems of the free 
Shall make the arches ring! 
Oh, while our voices blend as one, 
May all our spirits move, 
To find the perfect unison 
‘Of friendship, truth, and love. 
And when to distant homes we go, 
From Nature’s fane so fair, 


May pure, sweet influence round us flow, — —From “The Nursery.” 
— Ask, How machines are of? How many have seen them work- 
* Music for this isin Pacific Glee Book i i ing? H i 
& ow many have seen the way of making hay? Which is the better 


jae A. Dix, while stationed at Fortress Monroe, in the second year of the Re- 
Hymns of the 
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And so attend us there ; 
And may the festal song we raise, 
As swift the bright hours fly, 
Attune our voice for nobler praise, 
In heavenly homes on high. 
Oh, welcome, etc. 


Dies Trae.* 


BY THOMAS D. CELANO., 
Dies irae, dies illa! 
Solvet saeclum in favilla, 
Teste David cum Sybilla. 
uantus tremor est futurus, 
uando Judex est venturus, 
Cuncta stricte discussurus. 


Tuba mirum spargens sonum 
Per sepulchra regionum, 
Coget omnes ante thronum. 


Mors stupebit, et natura, 
Quum resurget creatura 
Judicante responsura. 


Liber scriptus proferetur, 
In ay totum continetur, 
Unde mundus judicetur. 


Judex ergo cum sedebit, 
latet, apparebit : 

il in ultum remanebit. 
Quid sum, miser! tunc dicturus, 
Quem patronum rogaturus, 
Quum vix justus sit securus ? 
Rex tremendae majestatis, 
Qui salvandos salvas gratis, 
Salva me, fons pietatis! 
Recordare Jesu pie, 

Quod sum causa tuae viae ; 
Ne me perdas illa die! 


Quaerens me, sedisti lassus, 
Kedemisti, crucem passus, 
Tantus labor non sit cassus. 


a Judex ultionis, 
onum fac remissionis 
Ante diem rationis. 


Ingemisco tanquam reus, 
Culpa rubet vultus meus ; 
Supplicanti parce, Deus! 

ui Mariam absolvisti, 
Et latronem exaudisti, 
Mihi quoque spem dedisti! 
Preces meae non sunt dignae, 
Sed Tu bonus fac benigne 
Ne perenni cremer igne! 


Inter oves locum praesta, 
Et ab haedis me sequestra, 
Statuens in parte dextra. 


Confutatis maledictis, 
Flammis acribus addictis, 
Voca me cum benedictis ! 


Oro supplex, et acclinis, 
Cor contritum quasi cinis, 
Gere curam mei finis. 


Lacrymosa dies illa! 

Qua resurget ex favilla. 
Judicandus homo reus ; 
Huic ergo parce, Deus! 


* One of the finest translations of the ‘‘ Dies Irae’ was made by Major-General 


with other translations, may be found in ‘‘ The Seven Great 


lion. Thi i 
ediaeval Church,” a book 


great beauty and value. 


Making Hay. 
(Recitation for Haying-time.) 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


Through the meadow-grass, ony and tall and green, 
Drives, whirring and whizzing, the mowing-machine; 
The horses are prancing, the sharp blades shine, 

And the grass lies low in a level line. 

To and fro fly the birds, and chipper and chatter, 

And seem to be wondering what is the matter; 

While Bobolink’s wife coe Te a frightened ado, 

As she looks for her nest where the horses went through. 


The day grows hot, and the daises wither, 

The funny horse-tedder drives hither and thither ; 
And scatters, and cosses the grain as it goes, 

Like a monstrous grasshopper stubbing his toes. 
Then the rake comes on where the tedder has been, 
And rakes up, and drops out its lines of green; 
And the field so fair in the early morn, 

When the noon-time comes, is all shaven and shorn. 


So the wilting grass, and the fading clover, 

They all day long pitch over and over; 

And men with their forks, as the sun goes down, 
Pile the little round heaps like an Esquimaux town. 
While the daylight fades in the golden West, 
Let us lie on the odorous hay and rest; 

Our couch is soft as a velvet throne, 

And sweet as a breeze from the spice-isles blown. 
To-morrow the carts for the hay will come, 

And the willing old oxen will carry it home; 
And the children shall ride to the barn away 

On the very tip-top of the load of hay. 


Little Truant. 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


CHARACTERS: LITTLE TRUANT, BIRD, BROOK, ANT, and BEE. 
(One boy, four girls.) 

Little Tru.—Birdie, birdie, up in the apple-tree, 

Fly down here in the grass, and play with all day me. 

Bird.—(*) Dear me! howcanI? Here’s this nest to build; 

Robin's is well-nigh done, and wren’s is almost filled. 

(*) No, thank you, little boy. (8) I've something better to do. 

I should be ashamed of myself to play all day with you. 

Little Tru.—Brooklet, brooklet, running along so fast, 

Stop and play with me until the day is past. 

Brook.—(}) Dear me! how can I? Down in the valley low, 

Cowslips and anemones would all be thirsting so! 

(?) No, thank you, little boy. (*) I can’t neglect my duty; 

I must hasten to freshen the flowers, and fill the fields with beauty. 

Little Tru.—Honey bee, honey bee, flying among the flowers, 

Stop your buzzing and play with me these long, bright summer hours. 

Bee.—(1) Dear me! how canI? What would the poor bees do 

For honey to eat in winter who play the summer through ? 

(*) No, thank you, little boy, in sweet cells, deep and low, 

Our winter food is waiting for me—to find it I must go. 

Little Tru.—Little ant, little ant, why do you swiftly run? 

Cease your labor and play with me, till setting of the sun. 

Ant.—(!) Dear me, how can I? In my palace, under ground, 

I’m packing in my winter store, to keep them safe and sound. 

(?) No, thank you, little boy. (8) If idling with you I go, 


‘I wonder what would become of me, next winter, underthe snow. 


Little Tru.—Bird and brooklet, even the bee and ant, 

When I ask them to stop and play, all of them say, “I can’t.” 
I've the greatest mind to turn about and run to the schoolroom door, 
And tell my teacher I’ll never again play truant any more! 

(*)/ wall ! Good-by, little bird and bee, little ant and brooklet cool(*), 
You needn’t tease me to play with you, I’m going right straight 


to school ! 
1. Throw up the hands, in astonishment, 2. Shake the head, in refusal. 
3. Make a low . 4 Stamp the foot. 


Initials and Finals.—Black board Exercise. 


(One scholar acts as teacher. Others recite.) 

Teacher.—What names were given you yesterday for Initials 
and Finals? 

First Sch.—You gave us Washington. We were to choose an- 
other with the same number of letters. We chose Wellington. 

Teacher.—W hat were you to do with them? 

Sec. Sch.— Write them, with wide space between, in perpendicu- 
lar lines, with large capitals, on our slates. 

Teacher. (To first Sch.) —You may write them in the same man- 
ner on the Board. (70 class.) What next? 

Third Sch.—We were to fill each of these spaces with letters to 
complete the name of some distinguished person. 

Teacher.—How were you to find them? 

Fourth Sch.—By examining the lists of proper names in our Dic- 
tionaries, and by looking in Encyclopaedias, and by asking infor- 
mation of our friends. 

Teacher.—W here did you find Encyclopaedias. 

Fifth Sch.—Some of us have them at home; others went to the 
Public Library. 

Teacher.—W here ought you to find them? 

Sixth Sch.—On the table of every Grammar and High School. 

Teacher.—Y es, and the best way to secure them, is to show our 
friends what good use we can make of them. John has the names 
written; who can fill first space ? 

Seventh Sch. (Goes to Board.) W——W. I add letters to finish 
the name of WLNSLow, one of the Pilgrims who won the gratitude 
of Massasoit by curing him of dangerous illness. 

Eighth Sch.—I complete by adding to A E, the name of 
Andre, the British soldier who lost his life through Arnold’s trea- 
son. 

Ninth Sch.—S L. Icomplete the name STAEL, for Madam 
De Staél, a distinguished French woman. 

Tenth Sch.—H L. I add letters to make the name of 
HERSCHEL, the great astronomer. 

Eleventh Sch.—\——I. I found my name in the Old Testament. 
ItTAI, one of David's Thirty honorable men. 

Twelth—N N. I bring the name of NewTon, Sir Isaac, 
who discovered the Law of Gravitation. 

ei dan ae I make the name of GREGG, a modern 
author. 

Fourteenth.—And I with T- T, make Tradescant, who was 
gardener to Charles the First, and who gives the name Trades- 
cantia to the pretty blue spiderwort. 

Fifteenth.—O O. I fill up the name of Otho, borne by 
several emperors in olden time. 

Sixteenth.—And of N N, I make the name of the great 
Napoleon. Thus, will our Initials and Finals, and the base-word, 
given the names of three of the greatest generals of modern times. 


Teacher.—See how much you have learned through this simple 
game. Let your next choice be from Goegraghicsl” names, usin 
them in the same way, giving the location of each place, and tell- 
ing some interesting about it. 


it 7 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


Maine. 

PoRTLAND.—The graduating exercises of the Portland (Me.) 
High School took place in the City Hall, June 25th, and were 
witnessed by a large audience. The exercises began with an orig- 
inal class song, which was followed by original declamations, and 
essays, and music by members of the class. Mayor Richardson, 
chairman of the school board, presented the Brown medals to 
three young ladies and three young gentlemen of the class, and 
Rev. Dr. Shailer presented the diplomas. The class numbered at 
the close of its five years’ course 67—40 young ladies and 27 young 
gentlemen. Eleven of the latter have completed the “college 
course.” 


MAINE STATE COLLEGE.—The following is the programme for 
commencement week at the Maine State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, at Orono, commencing Saturday, July 31, and 
closing Thursday, August 5: Saturday evening, Sophomore prize 
exhibition. Sunday, baccalaureate sermon by the president. 
Monday evening, Junior prize exhibition. Tuesday evening, pres- 
ident’s levee. Wednesday morning, commencement exercises ; af- 
ternoon, address by Hon. Israel Washburn, Jr.; evening, concert 
by Mrs. H. M. Smith, Mr. J. [. Rudolphson, W. H. Fessenden, 
and the Philharmonic Club, of Boston. Thursday morning, exam- 
ination of candidates for admission to the college; afternoon, 
class-day exercises. 


BowDOIN COMMENCEMENT.—The exercises of commencement 
at Bowdoin College, last week, were of unusual interest, and at- 
tracted a large crowd. Ata meeting of the college board, the fol- 
lowing honorary degrees were conferred: LL.D., Prof. George W. 
Greene, of Cornell University; John C. Dodge, of Cambridge, 
Mass.; Jarius W. Perry, Salem, Mass. D.D., Rev. Javan K. Ma- 
son, Thomaston; Rev. J. S.C. Abbott, A.M., Rev. Parker Jaques. 

At a meeting of the boards, Levi L. Paine, D.D., of Bangor, 
was elected professor in Latin. President Chamberlain was chosen 
professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy. Prof. Henry L. Chap- 
man was transferred from the chair of Latin to that of Rhetoric. 
Hon. W. W. Thomas of Portland, founds a scholarship of $1,000. 
One-half the estate of Mr. Emerson of Boston, amounting to one 
or two thousand dollars, founds a scholarship for indigent students, 
with certain conditions. Two vacancies in the board of overseers 
were filled by the election of Melville W. Fuller of Chicago, and 
Prof. J. S. Sewall. Both boards adjourned till the third Tuesday 
in October. 

The exercises of the graduating class passed off well. The 
church was densely crowded. The class numbered 42, of whom 
23 had parts assigned them. Professor Dunn, of the class of 1825. 
read an original poem appropriate to the occasion. Hon. J. G. 
Blaine gave $1,500 toward the endowment fund. 


MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY AND FEMALE COLLEGE.—We 
learn that the attendance at the fall term was 274; the winter term. 
153; the spring, 243; total,670. The terms begin as follows: Fall 
term on the second Monday in August; winter term, the last Mon- 
day in November; spring term, the second Monday in March. 
The institution has all the facilities needed for obtaining a thor- 
ough, practical education, and the expenses, varying of course, 
accerding to the habits of the student, may be as low as at any 
other similar institution. 


MAINE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—There was a quar: 
terly meeting of the managers of the Maine Industrial Schoo! 
for Girls, at Hallowell, on Wednesday week. The business trans- 
acted was mostly routine. The board found the school in a flour- 
ishing condition, the scholars appearing tidy, healthy, intelligent, 
and generally promising. The school is now half full, and the 
number is steadily increasing. Mrs. Hamilton, the matron, Miss 
Brown, the assistant matron, and Mrs. Currier, the housekeeper, 
seem admirably adapted to their several positions. ‘The proficiency 


and improvement shown in the school-room, gave great satisfac- 
tion to the board. 


MAINE GENEOLOGICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL SOcIETY.—A gree- 
ably to notice the society was organized in Augusta on Tuesday, 
and the following officers elected: President, Hon. James W. 
North, of Augusta; vice-President, George J. Varney, of Bruns- 
wick; Secretary and Librarian, Wm. B. Lapham, of Augusta; 
Treasurer, Charles E. Nash, of Augusta; Standing Committee, 
Samuel L, Boardman, of Augusta, Joseph W. Porter, of Burling- 
ton, G. M. Bodge, of Deering, G. A. Wheeler of Castine, and J. 
G. Elder, of Lewiston. The organization was effected under the 


general statutes of the State, and its objects are sufficiently indi- 
cated by the name. 


CasTINE.—One hundred ‘graduates, and six hundred under- 
graduates have been sent out from the Maine State Normal School, 
during the seven years of its existence. All of these have found 
work in the schools of the State. Every pupil in this Normal 
School 18 required to conduct the recitations of his class from 
time to time, to give practice in teaching. 


MAYSVILLE.—Mr. John Allen of Maysville proposes to offer 
town a donation of $1,250, the interest of which sum, at 10 


per cent., is to be used for the support of a free high school, on 
condition that an equal sum is given annually by the town, but on 
the failure of the town to do this the principal reverts to the donor 
or his heirs. This will be a lasting monument to the liberality 
and kindness of this estimable citizen, and an enduring blessing to 
the youth of a thriving town. 


— Mayor Laughton of Bangor, has received the following note : 
Sir,—We have ben waten for sum tim to see if you and the Coun- 
sel wuld start sum Business we are about 100 in number and we 
have been waiting for work and no hopes of any if thare hant any 
work started in a week we will see if we Cant make it we have 
agreed to Burn the Sity and then they will Be work and dont you 
forget it.” 


New Hampshire. 


THE thanks of the editor of this column are due to the many 
teachers and friends who have so kindly forwarded information of 
the closing exercises of their schools. Will they not continue their 
good offices every month or two? 


ADAMS FEMALE SEMINARY.—The fifty-second annual examina- 
tion and anniversary of this worthy institution was celebrated on 
the 28th and 29th ult. Monday and Tuesday a. m. were devoted 
to the examination of the various classes in the school. The class 
in Botany under Miss Merrill, and classes in the Fine Arts and 
Butler’s Analogy in care of Miss Taylor, the principal, attracted 
much attention from the thoroughness and breadth ef instruction 
manifested. The diplomas were conferred on the seven graduates 
by the president of the trustees, Rev. Mr. Parker, of Ashburnham, 
Mass., who addressed the class in a felicitous manner. Further 
remarks were made by Rev. Mr. Bremmer of Roxford, Mass., and 
State Superintendent Simonds, who spoke with earnestness in rec- 
ommendation of the management and instruction of the school. 


NEW LONDON LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION.—The 
anniversary exercises occurred on the 23d and 24th ult. Examin- 
ations Tuesday and Wednesday, of which the committee expressed 
their high approval. Tuesday evening the Music class, under the 
instruction of Miss Kate I. Stewart of Keene, gave a fine exhibi- 
tion. Annual sermon Tuesday evening, by Rev. Dr. Caldwell of 
Newton Theological Seminary; text, I Cor. 13,2. The alumni as- 
sociation, now numbering overy 300, held their public exercises 
Wednesday p.m. Rev. James K. Ewer, Reading, Mass., delivered 
the oration on “ Building up.” The poem, “ Before the Crane,” 
was by Rev. D. W. Hoyt, Amherst, Mass; chronicles by Miss A. 
L. Smiley, Sutton, N. H. At the supper in the evening, speeches 
were made by Hon. James B. Colgate of New York, and others 
Graduating exercises Thursday, class numbering 16. 

Principal Warren resigns on account of ill health, and Rev. 
Dura P. Morgan, Jamaica Plains, Mass., has been chosen his suc- 
cessor. Mrs. James Bb. (Colby) Colgate gives $35,000 towards a 
permanent endowment on condition that $30,000 more is secured. 
lhe name is changed to Colby Academy and Ladies’ Institution. 
Why don’t you cut off that tag at the end, gentlemen ? 


New HAmprToON LITERARY INSTITUTION.—The fifty-second an- 
niversary exercises commenced Monday evening by a temperance 
address before the Y. M. C. A. by Rev. J. E. Dame of Lowell. 
Tuesday and Wednesday examinations, the class in Bookkeeping 
under the instruction of Professor Meservey, being especially no- 
ticeable. Tuesday evening, prize declamations; awards to G. S. 
Hoyt of Sandwich, A. S. Hazelton of Plymouth, W. T. Perkins 
of Ashland, and H. A. Snow of New Hampton. Thursday, the 
usual graduating exercises—class of 16. Evening, promenade con- 
cert. Weare glad to learn by a circular that Prof. Meservey is 
about to publish his MS. work on bookkeeping. Few teachers have 
had more successful experience in that branch. 


NasHvuA.—High school graduating exercises July 2. Diplomas 
were presented to the 12 graduates by the acting master, Rev. H. 
L. Kelsey, who during the few weeks of his charge has won the 
golden opinions of all. The Noyes medals to the four who stand 
highest in scholarship and deportment, were presented by the su- 
perinteadent to Charles S. Barnes, W. N. Gilman, Ella A. Hos- 
ford, and Lizzie L. Pinkham. The students’ reception in their 
new hall in the evening was largely attended and enjoyable. 

The Mount Pleasant exhibition took place June 29, and the 
Spring street June 30, both of which were largely attended and 
creditable alike to teachers and scholars. No election of master 
for the high school has yet been had. The school board has 
unanimously presented a series of very complementary resolutions 
to Hon. S. S. Averill, the retiring superintendent, who has done 
most admirable work there for the past two years, and whose resig- 
nation was very reluctantly accepted. The High School 
Alumni Association held their annual picnic on the 5th inst. 
Frederic Kelsey was chosen president for the coming year. The 
Chemistry class in the high school showed their appreciation of 
the services of Mr. Hussey, the late master, in their behalf, by 
presenting him a group of Rogers’ statuary, “ The Examination.” 
Superintendent Averill also received from the fourth division of 
the high school another group, “ Parting Promise.” 


MANCHESTER.—We are indebted to several teachers for informa- 
tion, of which we can only give the briefest outline. The graduating 


exercises were unusually well attended this year, and the papers 
speak of them as of the highest order. Graduates :—High School, 
A. W. Bacheler, master, 45; Ash street Grammar, Wm. E. Buck, 19; 
Franklin street, D. A. Clifford, 11; Lincoln street, B. F. Dame, 8. 
Mr. Davies’ exhibition continued sixty-five minutes! “leaving the 
rare and not unpleasant feeling of regret that it was no longer.” 
The high school had a grand promenade and dance at Smyth's 


Opera House in the evening. The Ash street school held a socia- 


ble at their hall. The Lincoln street had a pleasant picnic. 

Hon. J. G. Edgerly, who has been superintendent of schools for 
the past eight years, has failed of a reélection by a strict party 
vote. He has beena great favorite with teachers and scholars, 
and his sensible methods and laborious efforts have resulted in 
giving the Manchester schools an excellence unsurpassed in the 
State. The high school showed their esteem by presenting him 
with a gold-headed cane, and the teachers theirs by the present of a 
$150 watch. The following from the Union shows what even his 
opponents say: 


“ Mr. Edgerly’s record is before the people, and few public offi- 
cers can show aclearer one. He has maintained the highest de- 
gree of interest in all which pertains to the cause of education, 
and has fulfilled the duties of his office with a vigorous zeal which, 
we believe, has left its impress upon our schools, and has gone far 


towards the production of their present efficiency.” 

The superintendent elect, Hon. J. G. Dearborn, was a teacher 
in Manchester some years ago, and for a time register of probate 
for Hillsborough county. Since then he has been a teacher in 
Boston till last year, when he was elected State treasurer for New 
Hampshire. He is a man of experience and ability and will 
doubtless do good service in his work. 

Mount St. Mary’s Academy, Manchester, held its graduating éx- 
ercises last week. Mayor Gay and ex-Gov. Smythe were present 
with Bishop Healey of Portland, and many other Catholic clergy- 
men from various parts of New England. The forty or fifty young 
ladies in the school made a beautiful appearance dressed in white. 
The principal exercise was a drama, “The Daughter of Tyrcon- 
nel.” A large number of premiums were awarded by the bishop, 
and gold medals and crowns of honor were conferred upon three 
graduates. 


KEENE.—High School graduating exercises in City Hall, July 2. 
Class of 19, one of the largest ever graduated. At the reunion of 
students and friends in the evening, the retiring master received a 
present of a handsome easy-chair and a heavy gold ring. Miss 
Julia D. Hatch, one of the graduates, has great ability in drawing, 
and will at once enter a studio in Boston. 


— Harry H. Hosley, son of Col. J. D. Hosley, of West Leb- 
anon, graduated at the Naval School at Annapolis, Md.,, on the 21st 
of June. He was at once ordered to report as midshipman for a 
three years’ cruise on board the Tennessee, of the Asiatic fleet. 

— H. P. Warren, master of the Dover High School retires, after 
a most successful term of service, leaving a vacancy hard to fill. 

— The Farmington High School, E. J. Goodwin master, held 
their very interesting graduating exercises June 25. Graduating 
class, II. 


Vermont. 


BURLINGTON.— University of Vermont.—The exercises connect- 
ed with the twenty-second annual commencement of the Medical 
Department of the University of Vermont, took place at the College 
street Congregational Church, Thursday evening, July 1. The 
address to the class was by Prof. A. F. King ; theme, The Nobility 
ot the Medical Profession, and its Responsibilities. The class 
graduating, thirty in number, was the largest ever sent out from 
the Institution. The faculty prize of $25. for the best thesis, was 
awarded to Payson M. Chadwick, of St. Johnsbury. 


NorwicuH UNIversity.—The forty-first annual commencement 
of this institution was held at Northfield last week. The examina- 
tion of candidates for admission to the University took place 
Wednesday morning. Wednesday evening an interesting meet- 
ing of the alumni and past cadets took place at the University 
buildings. A good delegation of graduates was in attendance from 
various sections, Col. Henry O. Kent, of Lancaster, New Hamp- 
shire, President. After a general re-union, the present condition 
and future prospects of the University were discussed and con- 
sidered, which has resulted in the commencement of a subscrip- 
tion to a fund of $20,000 to endow “ The Jackman professorship of 
Mathematics,” in honor of Prof. Alonzo Jackman, the first gradu- 
ate of the Institution, to which some $3200, was subscribed at this 
meeting. 

Commencement proper occurred on Thursday morning. At the 
conclusion of the commencement exercises Rev. Andrew Hull, 
D.D., rector of Christ church, Montpelier, delivered a well-con- 
ceived and somewhat humorous poem, with several happy hits 
upon many of the scientific theories of the present day. 

The alumni anniversary followed, Col. Henry O. Kent presid- 
ing. He made an introductory address, reviewing the history of 
the University, closing with an earnest appeal to its graduates to 
fully reward the College and sustain it. The oration was deliv- 
ered by James A. L. Whittier, of Boston, and was an able paper 
upon the duty of educated men to their country. 

At a meeting of the trustees, Captain Charles A. Curtis was 


elected president of the University, to fill the vacancy caused by 
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the resignation of Rev. Malcolm Douglass, D.D. Rev. W.C. 
Hopkins, of Aurora, Illinois, a son of the late Bishop Hopkins, 
was elected professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy. 

We are glad that Captain Curtis has been elected President of 
the Institution. He has really been the executive officer of the 
school for some time, and the title should go with the work. 


BARRE.—Goddard Seminary.—The sixth annual commencement 
took place in the Seminary chapel, commencing Sunday eve, June 
27th, by a sermon before the class, by Rev. J. F. Simmons, of 
Springfield, Vt. The examinations on Monday were creditable to 
the scholars as well as teachers. In the evening came the Junior 
exhibition, with declamations by the gentlemen and essays by the 
ladies. Tuesday forenoon, examinitions were continued. 

In the afternoon, was the first public exhibition of the G. S. 
Alumni Association. The oration was by C. H. Eaton, A.B., of 
College Hill, Mass. Subject: —“ Individuality a Condition of 
National Prosperity.” It was a very scholarly production and 
sound in argument. The poem, by Elsie Warren, of North Mont- 
pelier, Vt., was well received. Atabusiness meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, C. H. Eaton, A.B., was elected president; U. H. Squires, 
secretary; H. D. Stevens, Esq., was chosen orator for the next 
year, and Miss Laura A. Kent was elected to deliver the poem. 

Wednesday, June 30th, occurred the graduation exercises. At 
an early hour in the morning the chapel was completely filled with 
the friends of the graduates of the Seminary. In the afternoon 
came an address by Rev. W. T. Stowe, of Charlestown, Mass. 
Subject: “Basis and Superstructure.” It was a scholarly pro 
duction. 


MONTPELIER.— Vermont Methodist Seminary.—The closing ex- 
ercises occurred June 27—July 1. Tuesday and Wednesday 
forenoon were devoted to examinations. The classes appeared 
well, especially those in Greek, Geology, and Botany. The well- 
prepared herbariums and plant records of the latter, indicate a 
large amount of work done. 

Tuesday evening, under the auspices of the Aesthetic society, a 
fine address was delivered by Dr. Dorchester, of Malden, Mass., 
upon “ Beautiful Women.” 

Wednesday afternoon was occupied by the class-tree exercises; 
Wednesday evening, by an address and poem before the alumni, 
the former, by Professor Quimby, being a scholarly, beautiful ren 
dering of lessons drawn from the life of Plato; the poem, by Mrs. 
Lizzie M. Bolles, was based upon the theme, “ To-day and Yester- 
day.” 

‘Thursday was commencement day. The essays and orations of 
the graduating class, sixteen in number, were all equally good, and 
well delivered; some of them were of a high order of merit. 

The presentation of the diplomas was followed by the marriage 
of Professor Dorchester and Miss Clark, both valued teachers in 
the school. Though a surprise to nearly all in the large audience, 
it passed off very pleasantly. 


Massachusetts. 


LEICESTER ACADEMY (Leicester, Mass.)—The ninety-second year 
of this school finds it still in vigorous existence. The term exam- 
inations were held on June 29th and joth. The Classical depart- 
ment of the school is conducted by the principal, the Mathemat- 
ical and Scientific, by his assistants, and the English by the pre- 
ceptress. Vocal and piano music occupies the time of another 
competent teacher; painting and drawing are also taught. The 
classes generally showed progress; the large class in botany ex- 
hibiting fine herbariums and a good knowledge of the subject. 

The anniversary exercises were on the evening of July rst, and 
consisted of prize readings, declamations, and essays, with vocal 
and piano music. A select class in light gymnastics gave an ex- 
hibition with dumb-bells. The prizes in composition were awarded 
to S. Hildreth Hubbard and Carrie E. Linnell; in declamation, to 
Chas. B. Perry and Edward P. Keep; in reading, to Carrie E. 
Linnell and Louisa A. Grout. The exercises were fully equal to 
the average. The fall term begins August 24. 


ANDOVER.—Phillips Academy graduates 30 students: 17 go to 
Yale, 7 to Amherst, and 3 to Harvard. Prof. Geo. H. Taylor re- 
signs his position as professor of Latin and Greek, and Prof. N. 
B. Coy, late of Hanover College, Ind., has been elected to fill the 
vacancy. One year has been added to the preparatory course, 
making the full term four years. More complete instruction is 
proposed in the departments of English and Modern Languages, 
and the Natural Sciences. 


BRocKTon.—The public schools of Brockton closed with a pub- 
lic exhibition of the high school on Tuesday afternoon of last 
week. The several grammar schools, with those of lower grades, 
held their closing exercises on the previous F riday. The examin- 
ations the present year have been more thorough than on former 
years, and we learn were highly satisfactory in all respects. 


MILbURY.—The High School closed Friday afternoon, the 
classes passing a satisfactory examination. The whole number of 
scholars during the term was 82; average attendance, 75; per 
centage of attendance, 91; number not absent or tardy during the 
term, 19. The school has been conducted in a manner reflecting 
credit on the principal, Joseph Jackson, Jr., and his assistant, Miss 


Abby Johnson. In the school at the “old common,” taught by 
Miss Fannie Carter, 14 of the 28 scholars were neither absent or 
tardy during the last term. 


BROOKFIELD.—The exercises of the graduating class of the 
high school were held June 30, the hall being well filled with spec- 
tators. Six young ladies graduated. Interesting essays were read 
by members of the graduating class, and the valedictory was de- 
livered by Miss Marcy. The school is under the direction of G. 
L. Faxon, and each of the graduates were presented with a diplo- 
ma. The exercises were interspersed with vocal and instrumental 
music. 


SALEM.—The forty-second semi-annual examination and gradu- 
ation exercises of the Salem Normal School, under the able prin- 
cipalship of D. B. Hagar, Ph.D., were held July 6. The tests of 
ability of the graduating class were given in Geometry, Drawing, 
Modern Languages, Principles and Methods of Teaching and 
School Government, with Calisthenics. The essays of the class 
were thoughtful and creditable. Dr. Miner conferred three diplo- 
mas upon advanced students, and 38 upon the graduates of the 
regular course. The seventh triennial convention of the alumnz 
was held July 7. Principal Hagar read a full report of the school, 
from which we learn that there have been three principals since its 
opening in September, 1854. Richard Edwards, LL.D., was the 
first. He served with success from September, 1854 to September, 
1857, three years. Professor Crosby was the next. This distin- 
guished scholar commenced his labors as principal in October, 
1857, and resigned his charge in 1865. D. B. Hagar, Ph.D., the 
present principal, commenced his service on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 6, 1865, and has therefore just completed his tenth school year. 

The entire number of pupils that have entered the school is 1,848. 
The largest number present during any term preceding the date of 
the sixth triennial report was 170. The number enrolled for the 
term which closed on Tuesday was 228. The number present dur- 
ing Professor Hagar’s first term in the school was 124. 

The fathers of the pupils are classified :—Mechanics of all sorts, 
637; farmers, 359; merchants and teachers, 232; laborers, 124 ; 
sea captains, 64; agents, 57; clergymen, 50; ; hysicians, 24; law- 
yers, 16; clerks, 16; custom house officers, 14 ; book-keepers, 11 ; 
teachers, 10; editors, 7 ; army officers, 4; policemen, 4; postmas- 
ters, 3; sheriffs, portrait painters, school superintendents, soldiers, 
2 each; unknown, 197; total, 1,878. A few only of the pupils 
have come from families that would be called wealthy. The school 
has been emphatically a school fur the people. 

Reports have been received of the marriage of 448 of the mem 
bers of this school, and of the death of 88. 

It has been repeatedly stated that the graduates of the school do 
not teach over three years on an average. But facts were giver 
which proved that the average time of service, as teachers, is more 
than twice what it has been commonly estimated. Many of the 
earliest and best of the graduates are still earnest workers in the 
educational field. 

This school is doing a noble work for the common schools of 
Massachusetts, and was never in a more prcsperous and healthfu 
condition. 


Westsporo.—The graduating exercises of the high school were 
held Friday evening, July 17th, and were attended by one of the 
largest audiences ever assembled in the town hall.. Three gentle- 
men and nine ladies composed the class, each of whom took part 
in the exercises. The salutatory was given by Susan H. Sawyer, 
and the valedictory by Hattie W. Arnold. The exercises were 
concluded by the presentation of diplomas by Mr. J. E. Day, su- 
perintendert of public schools. The three gentlemen of the class 
have already passed successful examinations for admission to Am- 
herst College, which they will enter next term, making seven in that 
college who have received their preparation in this school. 


PROVINCETOWN.—The ninth anniversary of the high school 
took place on Wednesday evening, June 30th. A class of 13 re- 
ceived diplomas. The principal, A. F. Blaisdell, A.M., received 
as a present from the graduating class, a solid gold Masonic Kee 
stone, splendidly engraved. Miss Sara A. Hamlin, the first assist- 
ant, received an elegant gold ring as a present from the same class. 


— The Boston school committee have passed an order establish- 
ing four kindergarten schools fur children three years old, with a 
four years’ course of instruction, with a kindergarten teacher and 
suitable apparatus for each. 


Rhode Island. 


STATE NORMAL ScCHOoL.—The fourth annual examination at 
the State Normal School, with the usual literary exercises by the 
graduating class, was held in Normal School Hall, on High street, 
June 25th, commencing at 10 o’clock, with introductory devotional 
service, after which the following was the order of exercises : 


Salutatory, “ Fruitage,” by Viola M. White, Woonsocket; Es- 
says—* Progress,” Carrie P. Gardner, Warwick Neck; “ Common 
Schools,” Nabbie E. Tyler, Moosup Valley, Conn.; “ Reading,” 
Annie Hartshorn, Providence; “ Trifles,” Martha A. Whitehead, 
Elmville; Music; “Silent Forces in Education,” Sarah E. Free- 
man, Albion; “ Truth and Truthfulness,” Ernestine Patterson, 


Providence ; “ Pestalozzi,” Ida L. Pierce, Pawtucket; “ The: 


Teacher Abroad,” Sarah L. Hortgn, Barrington; Music; “ Socra- 


tes as a Teacher,” L. Dennis, Abington, Conn. ; “ Per- 
sistency,” Sarah W. A. Brown, Middletown; “The Miniature 


Kingdom,” Mary R. Cady, Barrington; “ Music,” Carrie C. Reming- 
ton, Providence; Report of James E. Greenough, Principal, wit 
to graduates. Valedictory, “ Curiosity,” L. Thiel, 
| Providence, with valedictory addresses to the Board of Trustees, 
| teachers, students, and classmates; awarding of diplomas by His 
| Excellency, Gov. Lippitt; addresses by members of the Board 
| Education and others ; Parting Hymn, sung by the graduating class ; 

Prayer and Benediction by Rev. Mr. Staples. 

The class, though somewhat smaller in numbers than some of its 
predecessors, gave good evidence, on their examination, of their 
ability and fitness for their chosen work. One characteristic feature, 
developed by the examination of the graduating class in Mental 
Philosophy in its applications to teaching, was the individuality 
of the pupils. It was very evident that they possessed the power 
of vigorous, independent thought. Among the speakers of the 
occasion, was the Rev. Mr. Woodbury, of Providence; Col. T. 
W. Higginson, of Newport, chairman of Board of Examiners; 
S. H. Cross, of Westerly; Dr. C. H. Fisher, of Scituate, and Rev. 
S. S. Parker, of Providence. Rev. Mr. Woodbury said that the 
hopeful tone of sentiment manifested in the essays of the graduat- 
ing class, in view of their profession as teachers, was one of the 
most gratifying features of their education. Colonel Higginson 
spoke at some length in the highest terms of the school, the prin- 
cipal and his assistants, and their thorough method of teaching 
teachers for others, evinced by the students when under examina- 
tion on unexpected topics, and said he did not believe there was 
on this continent an educated institution where absolute honesty 
in teaching was the guiding principle any more, if as much, as in 
this superior Normal School. He was also much impressed, 
greatly impressed by the activity of mind of the students here, and 
their sincerity of purpose in qualifying themselves to teach, as 
shown in their examinations before the board of examiners. 

Senator Cross and Dr. Fisher, of the board of education, and 
Rev. Mr. Parker of the city school committee, each made brief, 
complimentary, and congratulatory addresses to the graduating 
class, the principal, teachers, and students of the school, all speak- 
ing encouragingly of the progress thus far made, and hopefully for 
the future of the Normal School. 

The examination for the next entering class will take place on 
Tuesday, the 7th of September. 


PROVIDENCE.—L£ xhibition of the High School.—The scene pre- 
sented at Music Hall, June 3oth, could not fail to afford material 
for earnest thought to every reflective mind. Beneath the essays 
and orations, the mnsic, the flowers, the floating of muslins, and 
the fluttering of gay ribbons, there was an underlying meaning 
that gave significance to the whole exhibition. The entertainment 
was a specially enjoyable one, save for the crowd and the heat, 
which the interest of the occasion and the season of the year made 
unavoidable. The uniform excellence of the performance was a 
marked feature of the exhibition. The essays of the girls were of 
unusual merit, giving proof of careful attention to style, scholarly 
cultivation, originality of thought, and pleasing vivacity. The 
orations were characterized by careful preparation and familiarity 
with the subjects dissussed. “The Latin Salutatory” was es- 
pecially noteworthy for clear enunciation and well-constructed pe- 
riods. The music made an attractive transition between the es- 
says and orations. The “Chorus of Spinning Maidens” was ren- 
dered with much expression, and the closing selection, “ Desolate 
is the Dwelling of Morna,” evinced a praiseworthy musical attain- 
ment, and the result of careful training. The Rev. Mr. Rugg, 
president of the School Committee, paid a hearty tribute to the 
merit of the speakers, reminding them in a short and appropriate 
speech of the duties and responsibilities they were about to as- 
sume on their entrance upon the untried path widening before 
them. After the awarding of the diplomas, the interesting exer- 
cises closed by the assembling of the graduates upon the platform 
to unite in singing a “ Parting Hymn,” written by a member of the 
class in the girls’ department. 

Friends’ School —The closing exercises of the Friends’ School, 
for the year 1874-5, took place June 22d. From 8.00 to 12.00 in 
the morning the exercises were general. In the afternoon a class 
of eleven received their diplomas, six boys and five girls. The 
exercises consisted of the recitation of original compositions, which 
gave unmistakable proof of good culture. The school has had on 
its roll 205 pupils, 130 boys and 75 girls. It has an able and effi- 
cient corps of teachers, and is doing good service for the denom- 
ination by which it is sustained, and for the public. Within the 
past two years the school has acquired an enviable reputation as a 
fitting or preparatory school. 

English and Classical School.—The annual graduation exercises 
of this flourishing school occurred at Music Hall on the afternoon 
of the 23d ult. The hall was well filled by an appreciative audi- 
ence, who listened with delight and satisfaction to the elegant and 
thoughtful orations of the young gentlemen. The exercises 
throughout were of a high tone, and reflected great credit upon 
Messrs. Mowry and Goff, the accomplished principals. The fall 
term commences Monday, September 6th. 


PERSONAL.—Marcius L. Esten has completed his first year with 
the Union Grammar School of East Providence, with complete sat- 
isfaction to school officers and patrons. At the close of the last 
term his pupils presented him an elegant edition of Webster’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary. Pupils registered 34, average 31.65. ‘The 
percentage during the term 9614. Seveuteen names were placed 
on the “ Roll of Honor.” = - 
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Connecticut. 


THE NoRWICH FREE ACADEMY was incorporated May, 1854, 
having been endowed to the amount of about $100,000 by the gifts 
of afew generous citizens of Norwich, three of whose subscrip- 
tions were for $12,500 each. Of the whole amount raised, $50,000 
was reserved as a fund for the maintainance of the school, and 
with the remainder alot was secured anda noble school edifice 
erected. ‘The academy offers free instruction in the higher 
branches of study to all the youth of Norwich who are disposed 
to avail themselves of its advantages. A fund of $5,000, besides 
other gifts to the amount of $2,000, was set apart by Mrs. H. 
Peck Williams, for the establishment of the Peck Library. 

On the day of the Norwich bi-centennial (Sept. 8th, 1859) Mrs. 
Wm. P. Greene presented to the academy a lot of land and a 
house, valued at $8,000, for the residence of the principal of the 
institution. 
the academy through legacies and private donations, and recently 
a fund of $50,000 has been, or is in the process of being raised by 
the generous subscriptions of citizens of the town. The present 
principal is Rev. Wm. Hutchison, who graduated at Yale in 1854, 
and was tutor there for several years. He has two gentlemen and 
two lady assistants. 

The graduating exercises for 1875 occurred on Tuesday, June 
29th. Graduates in the Classical course 7, Scientific 1, general 
course 4, total 12. The valedictorian (elected by the class) was 
John G. Crump of New London. Prizes were bestowed as fol- 
lows: The Newton Perkins bronze medal, for declamation, to 
William A. Slater; Mathematics, B. Lucas; Greek, J. G. Crump; 
History, Lottie E. Loomis; Latin, Charles H. Kinne ; Natural Sci- 
ence, Mary E. Carr; Mental and Moral Science, Mary E. Carr; 
English composition, Ella S. Obenauer; French, Mary E. Carr. 
The Williams prizes are in money: $20.00 for reading, competi- 
tion open to ladies only ; $25.00 for bookkeeping, open to gentle- 
men only; $25.00 for letter writing, open to all. The reading 
prize was awarded to Mary S. Collins, that for bookkeeping to 
C. C. Hempstead, for letter writing to Lottie E. Loomis. The 
excellence of the instruction given in this academy is indicated by 
the fact that the valedictorian at Yale this year, H. S. Gulliver, 
was fitted for college here, as was also his classmate and room- 
mate, C. T. Chester, of Buffalo, N. Y., who shared with him the 
honor of the DeForest medal. 


C.LinTON.—The Morgan School closed its summer term on 
Friday, July 2d, with the reading of the prize essays and the grad- 
uation exercises. The salutatory was delivered by H. A. Bush- 
nell, of Saybrook; the valedictory by Ella M. Snow, of Clinton. 
On the Wednesday evening ‘previons, prize declamation were lis- 
tened to in Morgan Hall. On Friday the various prizes were an- 
nounced. The first prize in reading was given to Sadie J. Warren, 
of Philadelphia; in declamation, to John E. Bushnell, of Say- 
brook; and for essay, to Fannie C. Elliott, of Clinton. 


Colleges. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA (TuscALoosa, ALA.) 

The exercises of the forty fourth commencement began on Sun- 
day, July 4, with the baccalaureate sermon, which was preached in 
the Methodist church, by Rev. B. F. Larrabee, president of the 
Tuscaloosa Female College, from John iv., 35 and 36. It was an 
impressive and instructive discourse. Un Monday, July 5th, the 
Sophomore prize exhibition, consisting of the delivery of sixteen se- 
lected addresses, was held. The guld medal for the best declama- 
tion was awarded to Preston B. Love, of Huntsville, Ala, On 
Tuesday, July 6, the anni, ersary address before the Literary Asso- 
ciation was delivered by Gen, John T. Morgan, of Selma, Ala. It 
was a polished and eluquent address, painting in glowing colors 
the future of Alabama. Immediately after the address, a meeting 
of the Alabama Historical Society was held, at which Gen. Ste- 
phen D. Lee, of Columbus, Miss., was elected to deliver the next 
annual oration, and much interesting work was marked out fur the 
next meeting. On ‘luesday afternoon the annual meeting of the 
alumni was held. It was resolved to have an alumni banquet at 
the next commencement. Prof. B. F. Meek, of the University of 
Alabama, was selected to deliver the next alumni oration, and J. 
H. Fitts, Esq., of Tuscaluosa, was elected alternate, Wednesday, 
July 7, was commencement day. An immense audience assembled 
in the hall of the university, where the foliowing programme of 
orations and other exercises was presented :—Influence of Litera- 
ture upon Nations, Benjamin L. Owen, B.S., Tuscaloosa; The 
Duty of the People of Alabama to their University, Joseph R. 
Smith, B.S., Elyton ; The Last Hundred Years, John W. Holliday, 
Aberdeen, Miss, ; Conflict between Religion and Science, Juhn 5. 
Jemison, Tuscaloosa ; Geniuses and Hard- Workers, B, Leon Wy. 
man, Tuscaloosa ; Japan: Its Past and Present, Howard D. Mar- 
tin, B.S., Pickensville ; The Emancipation of Woman, Claiborne 
C. Myers, B.S., Montgomery ; The Ideal Lawyer, Abner L. Neal, 
B.S., Pickens Co.; The Uses and Abuses of the Tongue, Robert 
J. Padelford, B.S., Hinds Co,, Miss.; The South: Ler Themes 
for Romance, Sumner B. Foster, A.B., Tuscaloosa ; The Duties of 
Educated Men, Thos, W. Clark, A.M., Selma ; The Indebtedness 
of Literature to the Bible, Richard Baugh, A.M., Tuscaloosa ; 
William Shakespeare, Robert B, Bradfield, A.M., Uniontown. 
Delivery of prize medals ; conferring of degrees, and baccalaure- 


Other funds have from time to time been secured to]. 


ate address by the president ; valedictory oration, Thomas w. | 


Clark, A.M,,Selma The honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred 
upon N. T. Lupton, late president of the University of Ala., now 
Professor of Chemistry in the Vanderbilt University, and that of 
D.D upon Rev. D. W. Gwin, of Montgomery, Ala. The “ Uni- 
versity Gold Medal” was bestowed upon PD. W. Halliday, of 
Aberdeen, Miss., for the manner and matter of his oration. 


AMHERST.—Commencement exercises occurred Thursday, July 
8. Forty-five graduates received the degree of A. B., and one the 
degree of B.S. W. B. Ely, the valedictorian, received the $100 
Bond prize for the best speech commencement day. The 
Junior class petitioned the trustees to appoint commencement 
earlier next year, because of the Centennial Exposition at Phila- 
delphia, and they voted to have it June 29th, Hereafter it will 
probably be held on the Thursday preceding the 4th of July. 
Owing to the “spelling mania” last winter only five can- 
didates for entrance were conditioned on that study. There were 
79 applicants for admission, 12 of whom entered without condi- 
tions, 7 were rejected, the remaining 60 having one or more con- 
ditions, Entrance examination is annually becoming more difficult. 


New Publications. 


THR Sexrs THROUGHOUT NATURE. By Antoinette Brown Black- 
well. New York: G, P, Putnam's Sons ; 1875. 


This book contains five distinct papers, treating in a careful and 
scientific manner of the following topics: “Sex and Evolu ion,” 
“The Alleged Antagonism between Growth and Reproduction,” 
“Sex and Work,” “The Building of a Brain,” and “The Trial by 
Science.” Profound: in thought, rich in data of facts and infer- 
ence, clear and logical in argument, and strong and simple in style, 
this timely volume presents a convincing plea in favor of the au- 
thor’s position, which, briefly stated, is this : 

First, ‘‘ the sexes in each species of beings compared upon the 
same plane, from the lowest to the highest, are always true equiva- 
lents—equals, but not identicals, in development and in relative 
amounts of all nominal force ;” therefore, masculine and feminine 
humanity are slowly evolving the perfection of each type, through a 
linked chain of growth—each being the mathematical equivalent ot 
the other at any given point of advance, but retaining this perfect 
and absolutely indispensable balance of activities through a differ- 
ing adjustment of forces suited to each period of development. 

The second principle argued is, that the normal activity of any 
part strengthens both itself and the whole body ; hence the theory 
uf Herbert Spencer and others, that individual growth is arrested 
earlier in women than in men, because of the greater share borne by 
the former in reproduction, is incorrect, since, in a healthy organi- 
zation, that which is lost through a moderate exercise of the organs 
of reproduction—as well as of thought and muscular activity—will 
be made good by increased activity of reparative processes : nature 
always answering the call of wasted tissue by the creation of new, 
30 long as the ‘action and reaction’ are kept within the proper limits. 

There is much of great value in practical suggestion in the arti- 
cle on “Sex and Work,” and the work altogether is worthy of 
most careful study. 


“Sex in INpustTRY.” By Azel Ames, Jr., M.D. Boston; Jame« 

R. Osgood & Co.; 1875. 

This book is a continuation of the path opened by Dr. Clarke’s 
“Sex in Education,” and has many of the same merits and de. 
merits of that much-taiked of volume. 

The merit of both buoks lies in the benevolent desire to lessen or 
eradicate known evils ; the fault of both lies in the inability of their 
authors to take a sufficiently broad view of the questions they dis- 
cuss, 

Many girls and women are out of health, as well as many men ; 
these women are of every class—the idlers most numerous—hvouse- 
keepers, shop-girls, factory help, domestic servants, students, etc. 
The cure is ubedience to generad laws of health, but not enforced 
idieness at any time, and coward'y consenting on the part of women 
to be semi invalids even at the best. 

The only value which Dr. Ames’s monograph has consists in the 
drawing of attention to the prevailing criminal neglect by manufac- 
turers and merchants of the comfort of their employés, and the 
cleanly and healthful appointments which should be their first care ; 
and also in drawing atientiun to the cruelty and reckless waste 
of human life where young children are employed in industrial pur- 


suits. 


THE EpucaTion oF AMERICAN GiRLs. Edited by Anna C. 
"Brackett. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons ; 1875. 


No subject connected with education so absorbs the public mind 
at present as the problem : “ How shall we train our girls, in the 
best method known to the teacher for the development of the 
mind, irrespective of sex, or in some partial manner suited to those 
whose sex is more prominent than their humanity?” The above is 
the most important addition to the literature of this question yet 
published, and is, in general suggestiveness and value, a book no 
teacher or mother can afford to be ignorant of. 

The volume contains a series of essays by the editor, by Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney, Caroline H. Dall, Lucinda H. Stone, Mary E. 
Beedy, and Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, to which are added valuable 
testimonies of facts relative to women students, from responsible 
persons connected with the various institutions for higher educa- 


tion now open to women, which facts all tend toward the theory 
that it is not excessive brain labor that is making invalids of our 
women, Miss Brackett’s subject forms the title of the book, and 
she discusses it in three divisions : “Culture of the body, of the 
intellect, and of the will.” In these three essays we have the out- 
line of a system of education which, faithfully carried out with gir/s 
and boys, would correct the glaring and dangerous faults in our na- 
tional character, and insure the success of our experiments of self- 
government. Our great trouble in this matter has been a lack of 
intelligent, well-defined method in applying our vast and generously 
endowed machinery of education. We wish Miss Brackett would 
find time to elaborate more fully her theories, although in these 
most valuable essays may be found the pith of the matter. 

Of the other essays the most remarkable and important is that of 
Dr. Jacobi, in which she discusses the question of “ Mental Action 


and Physical Health,” their bearing upon each other, and applica- 
tion in the case of women. While the thoughts of the other well- 
known contributors to the book are worthy of all praise, this seems 
to be one of the few scientific analyses and convincing arguments 
in favor of thorough and “ persistent ” mental exercises for women, 
as tending toward physical completeness, which have been offered 
in Opposition to the savants who have denied women—first mental 
and then physical—ability to live an intellectual life. 


THE ENGIISH LANGUAGE SPELLED AS PRONOUNCED; with en- 
larged Alphabet of Forty Letters, a letter for each distinct Ele- 
ment in the Language. A Plea for a simple, consistent, and 
~g Method of Spelling. By George Withers, London ; 
I 
We have taken great satisfaction in the examination of this pam- 

phlet. The unanswerable arguments for a reform in English or- 

thography are well presented, and enforced by practical illustra- 
tions ; but we are especially pleased to find this reform led by men 
of wide-world reputation, like Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S., President 
of the British Philological Society, and Max Miiller, the distin- 
guished Sanskritist. The subject has hitherto failed to receive the 
attention and investigation which its importance demands, chiefly 
because its advocates have been men not generally recognized as 
scholars of high attainments and sound judgment. They have un- 
fortunately been looked upon by the comparatively few whose at- 
tention they have attracted as visionary enthusiasts who were at- 
tempting an impracticable and undesirable change. Dr. Whitney, 
and the late lamented Hadley, in their papers on the subject, while 
setting in its true light our present preposterous and indefensible 
mode of speiling, have done so mainly in the tone of those who re- 

gard with amused and somewhat indifferent contempt an error, a 

reform of which they are willing to advocate, but are not disposed 

to turn from more congenial paths to lead. But now that Prof. 

March, in our own country, has made it the subject of his address 

as President of the Philological Association, and Miiller and Ellis 

are its advocates in England, we can but hope that the attention of 
teachers will be aroused, and the progress of the needed reform be 
hastened. We are depriving ourselves of the advantages of our 
alphabet by making our words mere ideographs, each of which, as 
in the Chinese language, must be learned independently, the only 
reason for spelling any given word with certain letters being that 
those letters represent sounds belonging to the word as it was pro- 
nounced years ago, or in another language. We find in this pam- 
phiet a well-supported statement that the superior attainments, 
¢. & in music and art, of the German artizan are attributable less 
io his superior capacity for such attainments than to the additional 
ime he has for acquiring them, as, his language being nearly pho- 
netic, be learns to read and spell in less than half the time r- 
quired by us. Here perhaps may be fourd the solution of the dif- 
ficulty recognized on every hand of finding time for all the branches 
of study acquired in our primary schools. If spelling and reading 
were virtually acquired by simply learning the alphabet, there 
would be ample time for acquiring many branches of useful knowl- 
edge, time now spent in toiling over stultifying speliing-lessons. 

Obvious practical difficulties will of course present themselves in 

the way of a change. The proposed phonetic alphabet may re- 

quire revision before it is finally adopted, and the necessity of a 

-orresponding modification in our own manuscript characters must 


receive careful attention, The reform in our spelling proposed in 
the pamphlet before us is a gradual one, at present to be used 
chiefly as an auxiliary in learning the ordinary spelling. We com- 
mend to the superintendents ard teachers of vur schvols an unpreju- 
diced consideration of the subject; and we know of no more in- 
teresting and important topic tor discussion by our teachers’ a>soci- 
ations and institutes, We hope that room mav be found in the 
columns of the JoURNAL for some extended extracts from this 
pamphlet, as the limits of this notice preclude us from doing more 
than cail attention tu the subject. 


ANDERSON’S COMMON-SCHOOL HisTory.—In a late issue of the 
NEw ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EpucaTION the editor of the Ver+ 
mont department, in the State column, severely criticised Ander- 
son’s Common School Historv, While, as editor-in-chief, we ac- 
cord to each State editor the largest freedom in his department 
work, we cannot allow so severe a criticism to pass unchallenged 
when its spirit and statements do not at all agree with our own 
views concerning this text-book, and more especially noticeable as 


the statements were not in their proper place in the book-review 
column, Our own examination of Anderson’s Series of Schou! 
Histories has led us to appreciate their merits very highly, and the 
results of their introduction into the schools with which we have 
been acquainted have been entirely satisfactory, while the almost 
unprecedented sae of these histories throughout the country is a 
srrong testimonial to their intrinsic merits, as well as the popular 
appreciation of them.—[Ep110k, 
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Pu blisher’s Notes. 


The well-known ‘‘Grove Hall"’ Seminary 
for young ladies, at New Haven, Conn., has 
passed into the hands of Miss Maria P. Monfort, 
of Astoria, L. I. Miss M. was formerly con- 
nected with Morris Institute, New Jersey, and 
the French School of Madame Clement, German- 
town, Penn. The high reputation of this old and 
well-established seminary will be well-sustained 
under its new management. No more beautiful 
location for a school can be found than this “ Uni- 
versity City” of America. 


Principals of Schools out of employ: 
ment, or any good Teachers, who would like 
out-door work for three months or a year, would 
do well to correspond with us in regard to taking 
an agency for our paper. We wish to arrange 
with about thirty active, enterprising men to take 
certain States or portions of States in September, 
for a thorough canvass for this journal. This 
work is not like book-canvassing, or any kind of 
agency work. Our representatives are well re- 
ceived, and assisted in every way possible by su- 
perintendents and principals of schools. All who 
have tried this work have been pleased with it, and 
have in every instance found it as lucrative as the 
work of teachiug, and in most cases more so. 
THE NEW-ENGLAND is as well received out of 
the Eastern States as in them. Good men are 
sure of success anywhere. To secure any partic- 
ular territory an early correspondence will be 
necessary. 


Teachers interested in English Orthog- 
raphy, Grammar, and Literature, History, 
German, French, Latin, Italian, or Hebrew, 

ay find assistance in the Catalogue of 
Henry Holt & Co., Publishers, 25 Bond 
street, New York. 


TAINTOR'S GUIDES! 


Price 25 Cents Each. 


NEW YORK CITY: Visitors’ Iilustrated Guide, with 
Travelers’ and Street Directori-s, and large Colored Map o. 
New York and Brooklyn. 

SARATOGA ILLUSTRATED: The Visitors’ Guide fo: 
Saratoga and vicinitv. 

HUDSON RIVER ROUTE: New York to Catskil. 
Mountains, Saratoga, Lake George, Lake Champlain, Adi- 
rondack Mountains, and Montreal. 

NORTHERN ROUTE: Boston to White and Green 
M’?t’ns, Sheldon Springs , Lake Champlain, and Adirondacks. 

CONNECTICUT RIVER ROUTE: New York to 
White Mountains via Connecticut River route. 

NEWPORT ROUTE: New York to Boston via New- 
port, with the tour of Narragansett Bay. 

LONG ISLAND: Via Long Island and S. Side R Rs. 

ERIE RAILWAY ROUTE: New York to Ithaca, Ha- 
vana, Watkin’s Gien, Rochester, Dunkirk, Buffaio, and 
Niagara Fails. 

PENNSYLVANIA COAL REGIONS: Via Central 
New Jersey and Lehigh River routes. 

DELAWARE AND HUDSON ROUTE: Philadelphia 
to Mauch Chunk, Coal Regions, Cooperstown, Sharon 
Springs, Saratoga, and Montreal. 

SHORE LINE ROUTE: New York to Narragansett Pier 
and Boston via New Haven, New London, and Providence. 


Any of the above sent by mail for 25 cents. 


THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS and REGIONS 
AROUND. 1 vol. Illu8trated. Cloth. $1.50. 

AMERICAN SEASIDE RESORTS. A Summer and 
Winter Guide for the Atlantic and Guif Coasts, from the 
St. Lawrence to the Mississippi. 1 vol. Cloth. $1.00. 


TAINTOR BROS. & CO., Publishers, 


758 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 29 


Special Educational Notices. 


Eastern State Normal School, 
CASTINE, MAINE. 


Fall term opens Tuesday, Aug. 17, 1875. Preparatory and 

sional courses. Tuition, al many text-books, free. 

td and rooms on reasonable terms. For particulars ad- 
dress [30b] G. T. FLETCHER, Principal. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


A first-class institution for ladies and gentlemen. Four 
courses of oak Next term will begin Aug 31. Send for 
catalogue. 30f] J. D. SMITH, A.M., Principal. 


N. H. State Normal School, 
: PLYMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Sixth year will open Wednesday, Sept. 8th. 

A full board of superior teachers, graduates of the best 
Schools in the country. 

ee tuition to all in the regula 7 

who will teach in the ‘State. 

Board, $3 50 to $4.00, including incidentals. 

Send for catalogues and circulars to 

HORATIO 0. LADD, A.M., Principal, 

29b Piymoutn, N. H. 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY—W.. F. Warren, LL.D., 

President. For information cencerning any Department 

address the appropriate Dean, Boston, Mass. 

School of Theology—Dean, Kev. J. E. Latimer, D.D. 
School of Law—Dean, Hon. Geo. 5. Hillard. LL.D. 
School of Medicine— Dean, |. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 
School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis B. Monroe, A.M. 
College of Lib’!l Arts—Dean, Kev. J.W. Lindsay, D.D. 
College of Musie— Dean, E. Tourjee, Mus. D. 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, K. 1.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept, agth. _ For catalogues apply to Rev. Wau. Dovatas. 
ARLETON COLLEGE, Northtield, Minn. Open to 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strone, D.D. 


T)ARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad 
dress the President, A. D. Smitu, D.D., LL.D. 


TJ AMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, N.Y. For cata- 


LTOWARD UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. The 
usual Academic and Professional departments, conducted 
by able Faculties. J. M. Lancston, LL.D., acting-Pres’t. 


LLINOIS COLLEGE and Whipple Academy, 
Jacksonville, Ill. A college of high rank. A first-class 
preparatory school. Address J. M. StuRTEVANT, Pres’t. 


LLINOIS UNDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, Iii. _J. M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS 
yowa COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For catalogue, etc., 
address the President, (;80kGE F. MaGoun, DD. 
NOX COLLEGE, Galesburg, Illinois. For cat- 
alogues or further information, address 
_25m Newton BATEMAN, Pres’t. 


LAFATETES COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
logue, etc., address Prof. KR. B. YouNGMAN. 


FARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Olio. For cata- 
AWA logue, etc., address the President, 1. W. ANDREWS. 


ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE. W. S. Crark, President, Amherst, Mass. 


ORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, Lil. 
For particulars address C. H. Fowier, D.D., Prest. 
Coll. of Lit. and Science —?rol. D. Bonbright, A.M., Dean. 
College Technology—Prot. O. Marcy, LL.D., 
Woman's College of Liter. and Art—Elien M. Soule, “ 
College of Theology (Garrett Biblical Institute) — Rev. H. 
Bannister, D.D., Sen. Prof. 
College of Law—Hon. Judge H. Booth, LL.D., Dean. 
College of Medicine —N. 5. Davis, A.M., M.D., Dean. 
Preparatory School — Rev. H. F. Fisk, A.M., Principal. 
Conservatory of Music—Oscar A. Mayo, Dirgctor. 1622 
UNIVERSITY, Kochester, N.Y. for 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. Bb. ANDERSON. 
T. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY, Canton, N. Y. 
Admits both sexes to the ful! College course. Address 
A. G. Gaines, D.D., President. 25 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, ~yracuse, N.Y.; E. U. 
Ss Haven, D. D., LL. D., Chancellor. Has the following 
Departments organized: 
Coll. of Lib'l Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., LU.D., Pres’t 
Coll. of Phys. and Surgeons—!. Hyde, V.D , Dean 
Coll. of Fine Arts—Geo. F. ( omfort, A.M., Dean. 
For information address rof. J. P. Grirein, A. M., Registrar. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, tor both sexes, under 
the care of Fnends. For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, Epwarp H. MaGiLt, Swarthmore, Penn. 


SIMPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
\ lowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALEx. Burns, Prest 
[UFtTs COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 

Boston). E. H. Caren, President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address brof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


NIV. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’! College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments : — Classical, Chemicai, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. BuckHam, Pres 
NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. Fo 
catalogue containing courses of study in Departments 0 
Arts and Science, apply to C. J. STitte, LL.D., Provost, o1 
Prof. J. P. Lestey, LL.D., Dean of Faculty of >cience. . 
ESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE for stu- 
dents of both sexes in separate departments, each 
having tull corps of instructors. J.T. Warp, D.D., Presi- 
dent Westminster Md. 27 


COLLEGE, Williamstown, Mass. 
_Entrance examinations July 6 and Sept. 8. 
For information apply to P. A. Cuapsournr, Pres’t. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 
President, Josern Cummincs, D.D., LL.D. For cat- 
slogues, etc., address the President. 


yA COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues 
and information address F. B. Dexter, Secretary. 
LAY DEPARTMENT of Iowa State Univer- 
1 sity, lowa City. The e/eventh annual course begins 
Sept. 16th, 1875. Reguiar course completed in one year, 
and degree admits to practice. Advanced course or second 
rer open to ali graduates without charge. Tuition $50.00 for 
ull course, or $20.00 per term. A thoroughly systematized 
course of study, with daily exercises in Pleading and Practice 
throughout the year. For catalogues or information address 
the Chancellor, Wm. G. Hammonp, Iowa City, Ia. 30m 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


LBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union ‘Univ. 
For information address Dr. J.V Lanstna, Albany, N.Y. 


| BELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 


New York City. For circular 
Austin Fuss, Jn.» Secretary. _ 


CLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE of the City of 


and information apply to 


DFEW THEOL. SEMINARY closes in May, and 
opens in September. Address the President, J. F. 
Horst, D D. Madison, N. J. 


ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
land (al. Year opens in August and closes in May. 
Address Prof, J. A. Bawtom___ 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cochrane, LL.,D Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CMANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—‘cientific 

Department of Dartmouth College. address Prof. E. 
R. RuGGues, Hanover, N. H. 


IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course ‘Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. Schenectady, N. Y. 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 22 and 23. SAMUEL 
KNEELAND, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 16 zz 


ARDEE sCLENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific Dep. 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. Address T. Gran, LL.D. 

REPARATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL for 
all Schools of Science. A. COLIN, 1,267, B’dway, N.Y. 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Urowne, Troy, N Y. 


QMEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 

™* College Address Prot.G J BrusH, New Haven, Ct. 
CHOOL OF MINES, Columbia College. For intor- 
mation address Dr. C. F. CHANDLER, E. 4gth St., N.Y. 


HE JOHN C. GREEN SCHOOL OF SCI- 

ENCE, Princeton College. The next year of this _in- 
stitution will begin Sept. 8, 1875. A department of Civil 
a ag has been added. For circulars. apply to Rev. 
WituiaM Harris, Treasurer, Princeton, N J. 


ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass, Inst. of ‘Technology, and other Scien- 

tific Schools. L. S. BURBANK, Prin. 
ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. _ 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


WESLEYAN COLLEGE (Cincin- 
nati, O.) A College for youus ladies. — Depart- 
ments. For catalogue address L. H. BuGsse, D.D., Pres. 


OOLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, 
VN.J. catalogues, address Rev. J. H. BRAKELY, Ph. D. 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for young ladies, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Superior advantages in everv depart 
ment. For circulars, address the Prin., Miss Emity NELSON. 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
AUBURNDALE (near Boston). Delightful home. Supe- 
rior advantages. ‘Terms reasonable, 
24 Address CHARLEs C. Bracpon, Principal. 


MA4FPLEWwooD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal. 


READ INSTITUTE, for Toney Ladies, 
WORCES/ ER, MASS. 

A School of a very high order in every particular, and con- 
fessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in New 
England. Splendid location; rooms beautifully furnished : 
all departments thoroughly sustained; a corps of twelve su- 
perior instructors. Send for catalague Address Prof. H. 
R. Greene, Principal. 15 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
Hiram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


PEEKSKILL (N. ¥.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Opens Sept. 8, 1875. New Gymnasium. $400 per year. 
Send for circular to Messrs. Wricht& McDonacp. 40m 


RUTGERS COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
‘ew Brunswick, N. F. 
A Boarding and Day School. 
Boys prepared for College, Business, or Scientific schools. 
Rev. Sami. Lockwoop, Ph.D., Instructor in Natural Sci- 
ences. Circulars free. Rev. ABRAM THOomPson, Rector. 


ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
as many advantages in point of morals, scenery 
health. Aims to be not inferior to the very best = San 
Apply to H. T. Futver, Principal. 5 3m 
PRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 

Mass. For particulars address M. C A.M. 
WILLISTON SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 

Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 
study. Apply to M. Hensuaw, Principal. 

EST NEWTON —— and Class. School. 

A Family and Day School for both sexes. Address 


ROF. CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave to 
announce that he has now introduced a system in his 


School which places the dest private instruction in all de- 
partments. Music and Evocution within the means of all 
persons of talent and high aspirations. There are hundreds 
of pupils who are wasting money, health and time in taking 
Music lessons, and who are positively making no progress. 
PerersiLua’s Improved Hand Guide is particularly recom- 
mended to teachers and students of Music. Applicants will be 
received at all times. Address, or call at PETERSILEA’S 
MUSIC SCHOOL, 339 Washington St.. Boston. 1§ zz 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
New-England Agency 


FOR THE 


Introduction of their Educational Series of Books. 


A. C. STOCKIN, Agent, 
41 Franklin Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


&@™ All of the Educational Publications of Harrur & 
BROTHERS are supplied from this Agency. Liberal terms 
given for Introduction or exchange. 

Catalogues on application. 6 


OUR 
MOISTURE PROOF 


TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the Schoo! Room,) 


Are fast superseding all imitations of Slates, and even the 
stone siate itselt, which has so long nm in use. 

I'he advantages of these Siares over all other imitations are 
of the greatest importance. ‘They are the only imitation of 
a slate surtace ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage 'o which slates in schoois are subjected, 


without the surface being injured. RACH. 
No. 1, 534x83¢ inches, two marking surfaces, $ .30 
“ 5, 64 x9% two “ -40 
6,6 “ six “ “ -go 


ite above Nos (1 to 6, inclusive), are bound 1n stiff covers 


ADAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares Boys for College in the 
most thorough manner. AAdress W. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 


AZENOVIA SEMINAK® Established -225. 
prepared over 600 Young Men to. College. Address 
W.S. Smitu, Cazenovia, N. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. 
Che different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one years of age. Special students received in all 


sections of Upper Department. " 


Oem LITERARY INSTITUTION, Suffield, Ct. 
First-class School for both sexes. . Three courses of 
study. Instruction thorough. J. A. SHorgs, A.M., Princ. 


AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
49 SNow STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. L. 

Unsurpassed in all its appointments. 

New school building. 

Fourteen (14) regular and special teachers. 

Thorough course in each department. 

Fits for business, Scientific schools, or any College, with 
all the recent requirements. 

No place for drones or imbeciles. Tuition moderate. 

For catalogue address the Principals, 

25m MOWRY & GOFF. 


CGPROVE HALL, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 


Established in 1820. Reopens September 22d. 


Copies of any of the above Slate Tablets (for school use) 
will be forwarded for examination (postage paid) on receipt 
of half the price printed above. 


Yor introduction, a LIBERAL discount will be made. 


American Tablet Manuf’g Co., 
29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


Summer Board, 
AT CATSKILL, N. Y. 


First-class accommodations for 20 to 30 guests; splendid 
location, on high ground ; pure air; shade and fruits of all 
kinds; % acre in strawberries; house newly furnished, and 
fitted with bathroom and every convenience ;—$8 to $12 per 
week; children half price. Also, furnished residence to let 
for the season: 11 rooms, with bathroom, hot and cold water ; 
extensive grounds ;—$8o to $100 per month. Address 

30b JAMES H. VAN GELDER, Cartski11, N. Y. 


Turkish Baths, 
17 Beacon St., Boston. 


Unequaled as a remedy for Rheumatism, Cold, Catarrh, 
Torpid Liver, Diseases of the Kidneys, Inactive Skin, &c. 
To the overworked brain-toilers and people of sedentary 
habits, it is one of the very best means of equalizing the cir 


29m ‘ Miss Maria P. Monrort, Principal. 


GHLMANTON ACADEMY, Gilmanton, N. H. 88th 
school year, commencing Aug. 25th. Presents superior 
advantages. Apply to W. A. Deerine, Principal. 26m 
GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 
pares Boys for College or for the Scientific School. Fo: 
catalogues address Beny. F. Mitts, A.M., Principal. 


New York, holds two sessions annually ncing 
ond February, Publishes Medical Eclectic, 

PPp-; $1.50 a year. en copies furnished. Address 
S. Newton, MD. 137 West 47th st., N.Y. City. 


wice ACADEMY, East Greenwich, R. |. 

Preparatory Department of Boston University. Prepares 

students of both sexes for any college. «First-class Musica 
i partments, Address R: 


MEDICAL COLLEGE 
a OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
_ For circulars address Joun A. Murpuy, M.D. 29m 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT of Harvard University. 
For cai or further information address Dr. R. He 
Fitz, Sec’y, 108 Boylston street, Boston. 
NEW YORK HOMCOPATHIC MED. COLL., 
+% cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information address 
J. W. Dowtina, M.D., | ean, 568 Fifth ave., N. Y. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 
Manulacture a sunerior quality of Belle ...7 Special attention 


LMIVERsITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical mentt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. |. Parpex, 426 East 26th street. 


phia. For announcement a to Dr. R. E. 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Phildelphn 


» Phil- 


and C ercial de tev. F. D. BLaxgs- 
Lee, Principal. 10 
MILITARY ACADEMY, W 


ter, Mass. Fits its cadets for common and scientific | POPU 


pursuits. C. B. Metcarr, Superintendent. 9 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge. 
Conn. A Home School for Boys and Girls. Parenta’ 
care and thorough instruction. Address Captain J. K 
Bucktyn, A. 
EW BRITAIN SEMINARY. A Family snd Day 
* School for young ladies. Address D. N. Camp, New 
Britain, Conn. 28m 


culation, quieting the nerves, affording prompt relief to the 
brain, and inducing prolonged and refreshing sleep. They 
are given under the personal supervision of 

27 22 M. P. BROWNING, M.D., Proprietor. 


Qcean View Hotel, 
BLOCK ISLAND, R. I. 


Visitors to the “ Sea-girt Isle” will enjoy ocean scenery 
pure air, good fare, and a social house at this new an 
lar Summer Retreat. A month on this beautiful 
island is b-tter than an 


Atlantic Sea Voyage. 


St C icus leaves Providence for the Island every 
Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday, touching at Newport: 
commencing her trips July 6th. 

The steamer Z//a from Norwich for the Island every 
Wednesday, eng hy New London and Stonington, 

ne 30t 


RINCETON COLLEGE School 
P Princeton, N. J. Term opens Sept. 8th. Address the 
Principal, Rev. C. J. Cortins, or Rev. Witttam Harris, 
‘Treasurer of College. 


ing Ju 

United States Mail from Newport alternate days, as usual, 
the whole year. 

Address the proprietor for terms and circulars. 


26 . NICHOLAS BALL, Proprietor. 


NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 24 m 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
Rocers, 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


MENEELEYS’ BELLS, 


For Churches, &c., known to the public since 1826, are 
made at “ THE MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY,” 
West Troy, N.Y. New Patent Mountings. Catalogues 
free. No Agencies. eow 2222 


RULES SPELLING) 


1830 


Samples sent by Mail. 


tates te seat a room with One Hundred 
which are the inferior ; and the 100 seats 


TWENTY-NINE YEARS. 


gh test to let an impartial committee decide 


y manufacturer of School Furniture in the United S 
new-fangled patents. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


, and aftera thorou 


call the attention of School Committees, Teachers, and all others in want of School Furniture, to his SSHOOL sEAT AND DESK, 


has been perfected and thoroughly tested through twenty-nine years experience. He has yet to learn of any, other than his 


d he to seat a room with roo seats of his make 


he inferior to be forfeited. Do not be humbugged by 
SGHOOL DESKS, SEATS, TEACHERS’ DESKS. SETTEES, &c.. constantiv on hand. 


perience and give entire satisfaction. He would challenge an 


‘** ORIGINAL BOSTON SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK,’’ 


ESTABLISHED 1845 


W. CG. SHATTUCK, manufacturer of SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
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Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
‘Trap Mark, Gillott's,) name 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 1 70, 35 1 9 33 2, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


FURNACE. 


PLATE TRON. 


‘with. wlll WA ity 


Triple Radiator. 
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Patented June 15th, 1875. 


CEORCE W. WHITE & CoO., 
64 and 66 Union Street, Boston. 


Remington 


Prices: Steel Barrels, $45; Twist 
Barrels, $60; Laminated Barrels, $75 : 
Damascus Barrels, $85. The best ever offered the 

American Sportsman, cembining all the most desirable 
features of the best imported, together with some valuable 


improvements not found in any other. Top Lever, Snap Action, Centre-fire. For sale by the Trade everywhere. Mat.- 
utactured by E. REMINGTON & SONS, 28: and 283 Broadway, N.Y. ;—P. O. Box 3994. Armory, ILLON, N.Y. 
Cut this out, and send for Iilustrated Catalogue and Treatise on Rifle Shooting. 


REMINCTON’S 


Breach-Loading 
Double-Barreled 


27m 


BOYNTON'S 
Wrought: ron 
Furnace! 


Last winter’s use 
roved them to 
unequaled by 
any Furnace sold 
for POWER, 
Durability, and 
Economy. 
Exam.ne these 
before purchas- 
ing others. Sold 


erally. 
RICHARDSON, 
BOYNTON & CO. 
Manufacturers, 
234 Water 8t., N.Y. 
Send for circular. 27 


h 

AWYER DRAWING RULES, 
Scholars in Freehand Drawing in the Grammar and 
Primary Schools. Prof, Walter Smith says they are 

just what are wanted.” Samples sent mail on the receipt 


‘HENRY HOE, Sole Agent, 1 


@f.10 cents, by JOHN S. E. ROGERS, Gloucester, Mass. 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


School Furniture 


Z OF 
a Most Approved 
Pattern. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Settees, &C 


Orders filled in 
all parts of the 
country. 
Catalogue sent on application, with stamp. 
28h 26 GROVE sT., 


ADJUSTABLE SHELVING. 


fe 
ECONOM! 


FUL’ 
AMERICAN SHELVING CO. 


iii 


SILICATE. 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and 
Easy to Erase, 
ms Black. 


Smooth, Ve 


4LIQUID BLACK DIAMOND 


A suitable Brush, 75 cts. 
Sent by express in any quantity. Boarps or EpucaTion 
do well with it. 

It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and persons 
with common skill can make a perfect blackboard, upon any 
smooth surface, which will be free from streaks, and give 
solid, fine stone surface. 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. Y. 


SILICATE 


LEAD or SLATE PENCIL. 
Sold at all S-hool Book and Stationery 
Stores. N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
191 Fulton St, Cor, Church. 


THE CELEBRATED 
Light—Durauve, 


SIRIGATE 


For Slate or Lead Pencil, 
Adopted ant extenrively 
for the last Six Vears by tie 


Boards of Kducation 


New York, Pitiadelphin, 
many Cities, Towns, ools. 
Leading Book Stores and 
Stationerskeepthem (Stapie.) 
N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 Fulton St., cor, Church. 
Catalogue free, Sample to Teachers 


MUCHEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bstablished in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, 
mounted with the best Rotary Hang- 
ings, ior Churches, Schools, Farma, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cinciunath 


EMPIRE 


(Self-Inking) and 
BOSTON PRESSES. 


For Job Printers & Amateurs. Prices 
of Presses and outfits from $4 up- 
wards. Send Ge. tor our splen- 
did new Catalogue 01 Piess- 
es, Cuts, &e., just out, with com- 
plete illustrated instructions for be- 
ginners’ Gorham & Co. 

Washington St., Boston. 


Printing Office complete for $5 


FIRST-CLASS WHITE BRISTOL 
AQ visrriva carps, ai 10 varia 


With your name neatly printed on them all, sent post-paid to 
any akdvens by RETORN MAIL, upon receipt of 25 cts. 
Sample sheet of 60 different designs for printing sent with 
each new order. Ww. C. CANNON, 


46 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 
[State where you saw this advertisement. | 14.eb 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
PRINTING PRESS. 


rofessional and Amatcur 
Schools, Societies, 
ufacturers, Merchants, and others i 
the BEST ever invented. 


School Furniture. 


A lot good second-hand Pedestal 
Chair Furniture, warranted to give 
the boys who sit on it the back- 
ache, (same style as used in all the 
schools in Boston); will be sold 
low. 

Also constantly manufacturi1 
School Furniture constructed wit 
special reference to comfort and : 
health. All work guaranteed to be of the best quality. _ 

Correspondence requested with those intending to build 
new school houses, or reseat old ones. Every article needed 
in the schoolroom, including Globes, Maps, and Apparatus, 
Organs ianos. Send orders to 


and Pi 
J. L. HAMMETT, 


57 STATE STREET. ALBANY.N-Y 


37 and 39 Brattle St., BOSTON, 
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NEW-ENGLAND 30URNAL OF EDUCATION. 


lV 
Eaton’s Arithmetics |The Book of the Season.| Byelectic ydncatinal Series; 7eachers’ Exchange. 
CONTAIN (CGP" This department is designed as a medium between 


THE MOST PRACTICAL EXAMPLES, 
The most Clear and Accurate Definitions and Rules, 
Most Correct Presentation of Business Arithmetic. 


They are believed to present the best methods current 
among the best teachers, and those practical methods used by 
business men. Especial attention is called to the treatment 
ot Sterling Exchange, (being the new method which went 
into effect Jan. 1, 1874), Government and Municipal Bonds, 
the Premium on Gold, &c. Important have 
been made in the Common and Grammar Sc’ Arithmetics, 
and in such a way as not te interfere with previous editions. 


Bradbury's Eaton’s Algebra 
Bradbury’s Geometry and Trigonometry 


Contain the Essentia's without useless matter, 
And present some New and Original Features. 


The Algebra has a large number and great variety of prob- 
lems, with full discussion and explanation of al] subjects ap- 
priate for an elementary work. Am im t chapter on 
—_ has been added with tables to four places. 
he Geometry centains Plane, and one book of Solid Ge- 
og numerous problems of construction, practical ques- 
tions for review and exercises for original construction. 
enable the pupil to master the essentials of the subjects in 
two-thirds of the usua! time. 

EATON & BRADBURY’S MATHEMATICS are 
used wholly or m part im the public schoois of Boston, 
Worcester, New Haven, Lowell, Cambrider, Lynn, New 
Bedford, Nor wich, Bridgeport, Bangor, Biddeford, Sace, 
Newport, Rutland, Concord, Manchester, lortsmouth, 
Dower, Nashua, Newton, Somerv-ile, Chelsea, Gloucester, 
Miljord. Taunton, Holyoke. Fitchburg. Adams, Palmer. 
Amherst, Middletown, Stamford Willimantu«, Webster. 
Beverly, Abington. Plymouth, Watertown, Winchester. 
Weymouth, Marlboro, and a very \arge number of cities and 
towns throughout New England, and extensively West. be 
sides numerous private schools academies, and colleges. 

Liberal terms for first introduction. Descriptive catalogue 
and circulars sent on application. 


Messrs. Thompson, Brown & Co. 


ALSO PUBLISH 


Cushing’s Manual of Parliamentary Practice. 
Rules for ing and debate in deliberative assem- 
blies. An indispensable hand-book for every member of 
a deliberative body, and the authority in ail the States. 
Price 65 cents. 

Eaton’s Questions in Arithmetic. 48 pp.; 15 cents. 
For daily recitation and review purposes; a book for ev- 
ery teacher, and pupil. Adopted to any text-book. 

Questions in Gangneey- 18 cents. Uniform with 
the above, and with great success in schools of dif- 
ferent grades. 

Taylor's Method of Classical Study. $1.25. The 
most valuable book, to teachers and pupils in Latin and 
Greek, published. 


The above sent on receipt of price. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


New-York Homeopathic Medical College, 
Ophthalmic Hospital Building, 

Corner 23d Street and Third Avenue, N. Y. 
The regular sessions of the College begin on the first 
Tuesday of October, and end on the last Thursday of Feb- 
—. Fees for a full course of Lectures, $100 ;—Fees for 
course (which includes the lectures of the entire term 
of three years), invariably in advance, $160 ;— Matriculation 
$5 00 ;—Practical Anatomy, $10 ;—Graduation fee, $30; 
raduates of other Medical Colleges, $s0:—Students who 
have attended two full courses at other Medical Colleges, or 
one at this and one at some other College, $ For further 
particulars address J W. DOWLING MD. Dean, No. 
568 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


J. W. SMITH, 
Steam-Heating & Ventilating Engineer. 


Furnishes Plans and Specifications, and will contract for 
Heating and Ventilating public and private buildings by 


steam. 

Special pase vee to Heating and Ventilating School 
Houses and all buildings requiring thorough ventilation. 

J. W. S. has recently completed the heating and venti- 
lating of two of the largest and best School Houses in the 
aty ef Cleveland, both of which have been a 
complete success by all who have examined them. ~ 

Refers, by permission, to the following : 

M. G. WATTERSON, 


t of of 
A. J. RICKOFF, 


F. 

v. K. SMITH, 
Office at the CLEVELAND TUBE WORKS, 
24 CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


READY IN AUGUST. 


The Hlements 


Physical Geography 


EDWIN J. HOUSTON, A.M., 


Prof. of Physics & Physical Geography in the 
Central High School of Philadelphia. 


Houston’s Physical Geography will re- 
ceive a warm welcome. Its success is a 
Soregone conclusion. It is just such a work 
on the subject as has long been needed, and its 
publication supplies a longfelt want in 
schools of all grades. Especial pains have 
been taken, and no expense spared, to bring 
up every feature to the highest possible stand- 
ard of excellence. With the design of ren- 
dering the book peculiarly adapted for the 
class-room, new features have been intro- 
duced, the importance and utility of which 
will be appreciated by teachers. The illus- 
trations are all original, having been de- 
signed expressly to illustrate the text, by the 
most distinguished artists in the country, 
and engraved in the best style of the art. 
The work has grown out of the wants of the 
author in the school-room, and presents the 
labor of years in this branch of study. 


We call attention to the following partic- 
ulars, which we trust will commend the 
work to teachers : 


1. and Clearness of Statement. 

2. Convenience of Shape and Size. 

3. Adaptability to Use in the School-room. 

4. Accuracy and Beauty of Illustrations 
and Typography. 

The Quality of the Paper. 

The Handsome and Durable Style of 
Binding. 

Its Reasonable Price. 


3. 
6. 


7. 


Price, $1.65. . 


Specimen copies for examination, with a 
view to introduction, will be sent to Teachers 
and School Officers, on receipt of one dollar. 


Liberal terms for introduction. Please 
address 


ELDREGE & BROTHER, 


No. 17 North Seventh St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
Cincinnati and New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Harvey's Graded-School Readers and 
Primary Speller. 


BY THOS. W. HARVEY, A.M.,, 
Author of Elemen. and Practical Grammar of English Lang. 


SPECIAL PRICES. 
(1st, Retail; 2d, Introduction ; 34, Exchange price.] 


Harvey's Graded-School First Reader, $.20 .15 .10 
Harvey’s Graded-School Second Reader, .45 .34 .23 
Harvey's Graded-School Third Reader, .60 .45 .30 
Harvey's Graded-School Fourth Reader, .90 .68 .45 
Harvey's Graded-School Fifth Reader, 1.15 .87 .58 
Harvey's Graded-School Primary Spelier, .20 .15 .10 


Single sample copies for examination, with a view to first 
introduction, sent by mail post-paid on receipt of “‘ Intro 
duction” price. 


MANUAL OF ENGLISH RHETORIC 


BY A. D. HEPBURN, 
Professor in Davidson College (North Carolina). 


A Manual of English Ehetoric, designed for the use of 
Classes in High Schools and Colleges. The author has 
not thought it advisable to introduce discussions of topics 
that belong properly to Psychology. Logic, and Aésthetics, 
or to controvert, or even mention opposing views. The 
Principles and Rules are stated briefly, and exemplified ; 
the instructor can expand, modify, and apply them to the 
requirements of his classes. 12mo, cloth, 280 pp. Retail, 
$1.25; single sample copy and supplies for first introduc- 
tion, 94 cents; for introduction in exchange for corres- 
ponding books in use, 63 cts. 


NEW BOOKS, 


HISTORICAL ATLAS. Full 
8vo., Cloth, 18 ye ed Maps, accurately drawn 
and engraved. A hand-book for general readers and 
students in Ancient, Medizval and Modern History. 
$1.50. 


DRAMAS AND DRAMATIC SCENES. Ed- 
ited by W. H. Venaste, author of School Stage, A m- 
ateur Actor, U.S. History. 2 plays selected from 
the writings of Standard Authors Illustrations by 
Farny. 12m0, cloth, 336 pages. $1.50. 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. For Academies 
and Common Schools. By S. A. Norton, A.M., Pro- 
Jessor in Ohio Agricultural and Mech inical College, 
and author of Ailements of Natural Philosophy. 
12mo, 286 pp. $1.15. Supp.ies for first introduction 
into schools, and single sample copies for examination 
with a view to introduction, 84 cents per copy. 


ECLECTIC 


PESTALOZZI: 
INFLUENCE. By Herman Krust, A.M., /nstruc- 
tor in Philosophy of Education in the Oswego Normal 
and Training Sc Embraces large extracts from 
Pestalozzi’s writings, some of which have not hitherto 
been published in English; and biographies of Pesta- 
lozzi’s chief assistants. Also a connected and particu- 
lar account of the spread of Pestalozzi’s doctrines and 
their adaptation to the requirements of American 
schools. 248 pp., 8vo cloth, with Portraits and other 
illustrations. $2.25. 


White's Graded School Arithmetics. 
Eclectic Series of Geographies. 
Harvey's Language Course. 
Eclectic System of Penmanship. 
Venable’s U, S. History. 
Thalhkeimer’s Ancient History. 
Thalheimer’s Med, and Modern History. 
Andrews’ Manual of the Constitution. 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy. 
Schuyler s Principles of Logic. 
Eclectic Classical Series. 
Duffet’s French Method, 
Gow's Morals and Manners, 


Descriptive CircuLars AND Price List on 
PLICATION. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, 
NEW-ENGLAND AGENT 
For the Eclectic Educational Series, 
3 School Street, Boston. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati and New York. ag 


HIS LIFE, WORK, AND] 


Teachers desiring rties desiring to mn 
such. Our terms for inserting these special not ces are & 
cents Sor 20 words or less, and 2 cents per word for 
over twenty. Each subsequent insertion 2 cts. per word.) 


We eee a graduate of Tilden Ladies’ Seminary 
} (who has had much successful experience in teaching), 
a situation in Academy, Seminary, or Graded School. Ap- 
ply to Prof. H. Orcutt, West Lebanon, N. H. 30b 


eee at alady of experience, a situation in a 


wtions a 


Seminary or High School, Reterencess given. Ad- 
dress M., P. O. Box 13, Haverhill, N. H. 30a 


A POSITION as teacher of Piano and Guitar, or of Latin, 
French, and History, is wanted a lady. Good refer- 
ences given. Addre~s 4 O. Box 13, Haverhil, N.H. 30a 


ANTED.—A graduate of Harvard seeks a position as 

Teacher of Chemistry in a Technological Schoo: or a 
College. He has spent two years in study abroad; has had 
considerable ——— in teaching, and can give good refer- 
ences. He will take other branches, if desired. Address 
J. A. D., Salem, Mass. 30b 


ANTED -A Christian lady to teach Painting, Draw- 
_ing, and Eng'ish studies in the Connecticut Literary 
Instituuon. Address J. A Snorss, Suffield, Ct. 29b 


WO MALE TEACHERS WANTED —One for 

Primary studies and one for Academic. Address WxEs- 
InstiTuTE, Norfolk, Va., stating qualifications, ex- 
perience, and salary wanted. Term to commence Sept. 
2oth or 27th. 29b 


OR SALE.—A Classical, Commercial, and Art School, 
in a city near Boston. Address L. FairBanks, No. 282 
Washington, street, Boston, or this Office. 24 


CHOOL BUILDINGS for a Young Ladies’ 

Seminary wanted. New England preterred. Ac- 
commodations for at least forty pupils. Address New-Ena. 
Burgau oF EpucaTion, 16 Hawley street, Boston. 24 


ATURAL HISTORY.—A Teacher, who has a 
thorough practical knowledge of Zoology, would like to 
form a class of teachers or Normal students during the lon 
vacation. Taxidermy taught. Fee as low as possible, an 
rs cover expenses. For full particulars address WALTER 


Randolph, Mass. 19h 
ANTED.— After vacation, by a College graduate, a 
positiun as Principal of a High > i. e has had 


two years’ experience as principal of a high schoul; intends 
to devote his life to teaching, and desires a position likely to 
be permanent. Best reterences given relative to character, 
faculty for teaching, and gevernment: or he will visit in 
rson. Terms, $1,000 for first year. Address REV. B., 
Box 82, Methuen, Mass. 17 
NOTICE. 
PROF, W. G. RICHARDSON. of Central University, 


Richmond, Ky., has been charged by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation with the preparation of a Report upon the Pronunci- 
report to embrace briefly the history of Latin Orihoepy in 
America, Great Britain, France, and Germany, and some- 
pondence with collegians, particularly Latinists, upon these 
topics. 30 m 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
A. A. WALKER & CO., 
No. 354 { IMPORTERS, Next North 
All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower making. English, French, and Amer- 
express, promptly attended to. Send for Catalogue. 15 zz 
TEACHERS will be interested in 
WAX WORK. in this branch of art by tvs unoer- 
i who is the sole manutacturer 
will be fund the finest article ever presented to the pubiic. 
Decalcomanie, Diaphanie, etc. etc. L. R. SPRINGER, 
OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD, 
ERASABLE SPELLING 
Exercise Tablet, 
(For Lead Pencil Use.) Size 5 by 8 Inches. 
lass No, and Date, ruled spaces tor thirty-six words, a 
solumn for number of errors, On the copeage side are 
ercises, making it the most economical and usetul tablet for 
he purpose ever made. It will, if properly used, last for 
composition, and can be written upon and erased thousands 
of nmes. 
ail price, 10 cents 
For a liberal discount will be made 
29 Rrattie St., Roaton, Maaa, 
Messrs. L. PRANG & CO., 
Professor Walter Smith’s Drawing Books, 
Have arranged with Prof. SmitH to hold a class for Normal 
the purpose of preparing Teac to teach his system in 
public schools. 


ation of Latin in American Colleges and Universiiies ;—his 
thing upon the literature of this subject. He solicits corres 
RTISTS’ MATERIALS AND STATIONERY. 
Washington St. BOSTON, Globe Theatre. 
ican Note Papers, Envelopes, &c. All orders, by mail or 
the important imprevements made 

of the CELEBRATED KUBBER WAX, which 

351 Washington Street, Boston. 16 2z 

AND 

Composition or Dictation 
One side of this Tablet is arranged for the ppil’s name 
‘wenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition and Dictation Ex- 

vears. 
This Tablet is also coated with an erasable water proof 
Sample copy mailed, (postage paid,)on receipt of the re- 
ress, 
American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
THE PUBLISHERS OF 

Instruction in Drawing during the month of August, for 
The class will be limited to Thirty-five, and the instruction 


will relate principally to methods of practical ng. 
For full particulars address, 
L. PRANG & CO., 


ART AND EpuCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
28 BOSTON, Mass. 


OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE, 

Dansville, Livingston County, N. 
Ts one of the largest and most successful Hygienic Institu- 
tions in America, and for invalids seeking health, and ‘Te-ch- 
ers desiring to live simply and enjoy country life amid beau- 
tiful scenery and the purest of water and air, at reason: ble 
cost, it is not equaled im its advantages anywhere. Send six 
cents in stamps for fine steel engravings of place, and circu- 
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Superintendent o ucation. 
WALTER BLYTHE, | 
Architect, Cleveland, Ohio. | 
| TS, testimonials, 


